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Designed to provide administrators of occupation 
programs at the secondary and post-secondary level with a systems 
approach to administration, this administrators' guide brings 
together administrative and leadership tasks and responsibilities 
that must be considered by administrators when developing programs. 
The system presented in the guide is- designed to provide d.irection in 
determining strategies, priorities^ and alternatives relative to the 
administration process and management functions in the operation of 
occupational programs. The content of the guide is structural to 
provide: (1) an introduction to the systems approach and a technique 
for developing a basic flow chart depicting a systems approach for 
analyzing administrative responsibilities, (2) a problem-solving and 
decision-making models (3) an administrative profile of the tasks and 
functions performed by administrators in the decision-making process, 
and (4) specific models for each of the major administrative 
functions pertaining to planning, developing, implementing jr and 
evaluating the effectiveness of occupational programs. (Author/SB) 
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FOUEWOPJ) 



The content of the Administration o£ Occupet^ona 

«i-h the intent of providing admlnlstra- 
Sugsested Guide has been developed wl.h the in 

^ oi- i-ViG DOSt-hiRh school and high 
tors responsible for occupation progra™, at the pos. 6 

school level vith a s.ste.. approach „ administration. The content of 
^terlal In this guide brings together those administrative and leadership 
ta,.s and responsibilities that -.st be considered b, administrators as 
the, develop dynamic relevant prosrams of occupational education for the 

based on reactions and evaluations of selected administrative audiences 

„ho represent the various segments „ithin the Vocational Education spectrum. 

both private and public* 

The project director .IsheS to acKnovledge the assistance of n.ny 
individuals and associations «ho contributed extensively to the content 
herein: a total of t„elve consultants representing con^nity colleges, 
state departments of vocational education, state departments of co™,unity 
colleges, teacher educators, representatives from American Vocational 
associations. The American Association of .unlor Colleges, and resource 

, . ^h, U S Office of Education. A preliminary draft of the 
personnel from the U.b. uttj-ce 

material was developed by the Project staff, and the consultants and 
resource persons reviewed this draft at a national meeting in Washington. 
O.C.. Based on the recon^endations for changes, additions, and deletions, 
a revised draft was" developed. A second meeting of the consultant co».lttee 
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was held in Washington, D.C,, and additional changes and r oconrr.endc tions weie 
made prior to conipleting the final draft of the guide* A draft cf the guide 
V7as then sent to outstanding local administrators representing ccrrrrunity col- 
leges, technical institutes, area schools, universities, and secondary schools; 
and they were asked to x'eact to the format and technical content of the docu- 
ments Individuals who reviewed the draft copy of the gulJe are identified in 
Appendix C. The guide was then revised to its present forin. The result of 
the evaluation and reconmendat ions by consultants/and local administrators 
have been used throughout the guide. 

The ultimate purpose of this guide is to provide a data base for adminis- 
trators of occupational prog:. ams , regardless of the level at which they function, 
to improve the position of occupational education and simultaneously meet the 
needs of employers and students. Concurrently, it should facilitate the meet- 
ing of the objectives of training for the world of work. The system presented 
in this guide should provide alternative strategies for the decision-maker 
relative to administering a local program of occupational education. The 
writer is cognizant of the fact that the application of the system will be 
more appropriate in some institutions than in ethers and may not be applicable 
in all situations. The material contained herein has been developed to provide 
the reader with the direction to determine strategy, priorities, and alternatives 
relative to the administrative process and the management functions in the day 
by day operation of an occupational program. The guide should bridge the gap 
between the planning and implementation function for improving the. posture 
of occupational education. 

The format of the system presented in this guide should facilitate 
the use by the reader. The chapter headings are organized around the major 
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administrative task areas and provide a concept anci .application of the 
tnanagenent function relative to planning, developing, ir.pletienting, and 
evaluating the effectiveness of the occupational education program. The 
content of the guide is structured to provide the reader with an introduc- 
tion to the systems approach and presents a viable technique for develop- 
ing a basic flow chart depicting a systems approach for analyzing adminis- 
trative responsibilities* A problem-solving and decision-iuaking model for 
administration is a vital part of the content. An adr.iinis tra tive profile 
of the tasks and functions perforu'ed by r^.dminis trators in the decision- 
making process is presented to facilitate understanding of the specific 
models for the administrative tasks. The detailed ir.odel for each of the 
major task areas Identified with the adrninistrative process is an impor- 
tant part of the guide* 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION TO Al^mNISTRATTON OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 




SYSTEMS AND EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
Administration of occupational programs should result in a desirable 
stabilizing effect on the expectations toward which educators and educa- 
tional institutions strive to be responsive in meeting goals and objec- 
tives. This is shown In Figure I (Page 8 ) entitled a Profile of Adminis- 
trators' RiBsponsibilities and Management Tasks in Administering Occupational 
Education Programs • Administrative planning should be a group action; 
however, there must be some type of strong leadership to direct the group* 
The term, administrator, as referred to in this document implies that 
adminlistratlon deals primarily with the management functions in the 
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operations of the institution* The approach to using the word leadership 
in the context of this document refers to those individuals charged with 
the responsibility for the change process 9 obtviining the resources to 
sustain the organization, and to implement a systera wherein thosr indi- 
viduals who are part of the organization mainr boalthy attitude and 
have an acceptable satisfaction index as they on in the organization, 
A list of the most commonly used terms used in this guide are defined in 
Appendix A. 

Administrators in the public sector of our society can no longer 
tolerate having a low profile (image) among those whom they serve. It is 
virtually impossible to isolate an organization from the environment in 
which it operates. The Insulating of oneself as an administrator from 
members of the organisation is one luxury that cannot be condoned in the 
conduct of the affairs of the organizat ion# It is apparent in today's* 
administrative organization that the administrator operates in the midst 
of a group of specialists, such as curriculum specialists, accountants, 
system analysts, assistants for staffing, facilities, and others identified 
with the systfcui. The mark of excellence in the administrative process is 
the ability of the top administrator to- delegate the responsibility and 
authority to specialists functioning in the organization. A sobering fact 
for administrators is that the over-all responsibility for the management 
function must rest and reside with the individual serving in the key 
leadership or administrative role. 

The management role in educational administration and planning has a 
dual function: iminediate and future. Planning has immediacy in the 
decision-making and problem-solving aspects and is future oriented in its 
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role for developing long-range strategies and technology for change fore- 
casting. The motivation of an individual in an effective organization 
requires the direction, leadership, and a system of awards for individuals 
who are participating in or are part of the organization. The educational 
leaders of today must provide the individuals within the system the freedom 
to express, create, and initiate* function in occupational 

education requires a certain degree of control as the administrator 
assesses the effectiveness and performance of the planning and developing 
strategies for improving the systenit The leader in any enterprise should 
be somewhat disruptive of the present system, simultaneously establishing 
in cooperation with other members of the organization directions and goals 
that satisfy the needs and disposition of its members. 

The amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963, better known 
as the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, specify that at least i57o 
of the total allotment of funds to a state for any fiscal year appropriated 
under section 102 (A) of the Act, or 25% of that portion of the Staters 
allotment which is in excess of Its base allotment, whichever is the 
greater, shall be used only for the post-secondary vocational education 
program*. The strengthening of the position of the post-secondary occupa- 
tional program conducted in area schools, technical institutes, community 
colleges, universities, and four-year colleges dictates that the position 
of the administrators charged with the responsibilities for the Improve- 
ment of these programs must be knowledgeable in all the aspects of 
administration of the programs therein* The administrative processes do 
not lend themselves to easy solutions, and the problems arising therein 
are evasive and seem to defy solutions. The educational leader for 
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occupational programs can find no satisfactory substitute for judgment, 
perception, experience, and education in conducting or serving in the role 
as a change agent in the educatio;.c.l establishment. It is crucial that a 
communications network be developed and responsibility and authority be 
delegated. Human relations must be f)racticed at all times in performing 
the administrative tasks and functions that arc vital part of the 
qrganization. It is important for the. c^dmlnistrator to have continual 
personal assessment not only of the organization but of his contributions 
and shortcomings relative to identifying the goals and satisfactions of the 
individuals within that organization. 

The educational leader in post-high school institutions must be cog- 
nizant of the fact that the organisation and the personnel therein operate 
In a hostile environment because the changing attitudes and values of 
teachers, students, and the general public place a heretofore nonexistent 
pressure on the establishment relative to student and fiscal accountability. 

THE ADMINISTRATORS' MAK^GEMENT FUNCTIONS 
The administrators' management functions, as outlined in this guide, 
have been expanded beyond those generally accepted by most educational 
leaders. These generally recognized functions relate to public relations, 
curriculum and instruction, student personnel, staffing, facilities and 
equipment, and the business management function. This writer, from experi- 
ence and observation of the administrative and leadership role in the 
educational establishment, has added four other major responsibilities: 

(1) determine the community power structure (political, social and economic), 

(2) professional negotiations, (3) the leadership development program 



required to sustain and provide lor self -ronewa? vrithin the establishment, 
and (4) institutional research and development program. These management 
functions to be performed by the administrator require that he must have a 
working knowledge of the organization, its place and role within the 
institution. Consideration must be given to the influence on the educa- 
tional environment created by accrediting agencies, state, national, and 
regional* 

Another essential function of the administrator of post-high school 
occupational education programs is the responsibility for long-range master 
planning and developing of a technique for assessing long-range plans, 
reviewing strategies, establishing priorities, and determining alternatives 
for improving the status and image of occupational education programs- No 
master plan is complete without a due consideration for utilization of 
scarce resources and for other impinging factors designed therein to facil- 
itate implementation of the plans. Community relations, program evaluation, 
and accountability are major responsibilities which must be programmed as 

! 
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elements In educational systems, j 

The administrator in today's world of advancing science and technology 
must be ever alert to the demands from the external environment which in- 
cludes the studentSv parents, and especially the users of our products, the 
employers. The satisfaction of those individuals who utilize our products 
will determine our degree of success as we evaluate our program against the 
predetermined goals and objectives for the institution. A key word in a 
modern organization is involvement. Individuals within the organization 
must have a part in the decision-making process relative to the organization. 



] 

Equally Important arc the attitudes and understanding of employers and the ' 

i 

general public about the effectiveness of the institution in carrying out 
its assigned mission. 

The final decisions about methods and techniques for organizing and 
Implementing an administrative program for occupational education will vary 
from state to state and from locality to locality. It must be recognized 
that the material contained in this guide is not to be interpreted as 
being applicable for all the administrative organizations vithin a specific 
institution. Each institution has unique capabilities and limitations 
which must be reconciled in order for that establishment to gain maximum 
benefits from a systems approach for administration* 

Those charged with the planning must never lose sight of the importance 
of people because, in the final analysis, schools are manipulating the 
lives cf people. The individual who is expected to benefit from the 
decisions in any administrative process is important, and all planning and 
decisions should reflect this underlying value of the individual within the 
system. Objectives, goals, and purposes may not be measurable in the same 
sense as other program elements relative to establif^hed quantitative cri- 
teria. The intelligent administrator recognizes that a more objective 

decision can be reached, if all facets vithin the environment, external and • 
internal, are v?eighed and evaluated prior to making a final decision. 
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Chapter II 



A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO OCCUPATIONAL EDUCAHON 
DECISION-mKING PROCESS 



Start 




Feedback Loop No 



INTRODUCTION 

To provide a basic understanding of the development of a systems 
approach relative to administering occupational education programs requires 
an understanding of systems. It is an intellectual exercise in preparing 
the reader to become part of a systems approach to the administrative 
process. Local program planning in occupational education is a means by 
which the administrative staff can collectively organize themselves to 

K 

make deliberate decisions concerning the future of occupational education 
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within the system. The administration of occupational education programs 
Is no longer a hit and miss preposition, rather the occupational adminis- 
trator is applying scientific techniques to the problem-solving process. 
Educational administrators at all levels in the past have done a system 
analysis due Co the nature of the administrative process within the 
institution. It nujst be recognized that the system analysis has been 
practiced in an unscientific' method and the procedures were not consistent 
with the present day understanding for applications of systems to the 
administrative process. Many administrators recognize that the adminis- 
trative staffs in most institutions do not have within their professional 
staff the kinds of skills and knowledges with which to implement and main- 
tain a systems approach for administering the educational program. Person- 
nel with highly specialized competencies such as system analyst and/or 
engineers must become an integral part of the educational administrative 
team as educators move to a more scientific approach and an implementation 
of systems for educational administration. 

SYSTEMS APPROACH DEFINED 

It would be inpossible to advance one definition of a systems approach 
for administration of educational programs that would be acceptable to all 
administrators and educational leaders. The following is one of the more 
comprehensive definitions and is suitable for administrators as they plan 
to implement a systems approach in education. 

Educational systems for administration should be designed to collect, 
compile and systematically program data from several subsystems (sources) 
and organized into 'one major system to facilitate data processing required 
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for accounnipig, plc-mning, management control, cvalxiation and operations 
control for the program. A system for educational adiainistration combines 
data from diverse parts of the environment into one unit which will provide 
the educational leader with options for S3lcct:ing goals, priorities and 
alternatives for directing prograra activities for the organization. This 
definition will serve as a point of departure for analyzing the model 
Figure H (Page 12), Basic Flow Chart For A Systems Approach Relative To 
Occupational Administration Decision-Making Process* 

With due consideration of the aforementioned definition of system, the 
reader is now in a position to do a detailed analysis of the content of the 
Basic Flox^ Chart for Systems Approach as indicated in Figure II. A system 
as advanced in Figure II has been developed around a concept that a system 
for decision-making has as its core several subsystems called cells. It Is 
essential in a system that a network of feedback loops are designed therein 
The system should provide the user a scheme for determining alternatives 
relative to available options (courses of action) in the decision-making 
process utilizing a systems approach. The systems approach as a guide for 
decision-making should impr ove the quality oi decision* The process should 
direct the results to the problem target. 

LI>f[TATIONS OF SYSTEMS APPROACH 

It is not unusual for decisions to be made that miss the real problem 

target, and the results have impinging Impact only on the periphery of the 

real problem* The administrator for occupational programs is aware of the 

many problems that create frustration and anxiety. Problems are difficult 

to isolate and it is even more difficult to provide adequate treatment for 
a solution to the problems. 
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The acministrator should he. aware of the limitations in utilizing a 
standard canne.1 systen. Tne system analyst and the system engineer can 
evaluate a given situation and develop a more acceptable system that would 
be compatible to the organization. The effectiveness of any system will be 
determined by longitvdir.al assessment and plans for (regeneration) self- 
renewal • There arc limiting factors to operating an organization with a 
systems approach. It is extremely difficult to implement a system that 
will be acceptable to all individuals in the organization. Equally impor- 
tant is the requirement for change over a period of time* These conditions 
create problems for the administration in maintaining the system with the 
organization. 

ELEMENTS OF A SYSTEMS APPROACH 
It is not the intent of this guide to provide technical data to develop 
within the individual these competencies to become a systems analyst or a 
systems designer. The intent is to provide the reader with a basic 
understanding of systems whereby the models and system presented in this 
document will be of value to change agents who are currently serving as 
administrators in the educational i)rocess. The system shown in Figure II 
Is meant to be only a sample or gu>-de for consideration and should result 
in the individual developing a revised system that will be more applicable 
to a given or stated situation. Included in Appendix B are samples of 
flow chart symbols used in this guide. The flow chart presented is typical 
of other models relating to a systems approach. Tlie following 'explanation 
provides the reader with an analysis^ of the content therein: 
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1. All flow charts have an initial starting poii^t which is indicated 
in cell one# 

2* The flow chart should indicate a structure for orgenixation or 
governing body that is a part of the syL^tem, as indicated by cell 
two. 

3. Cell three within the flow chart shows the role and place of the 
administrative organization and patterns for control and management. 

4. Cell four identifies specific problems or conditions that are of 
primary concern to the organization. 

5. Cell five in the flow chart deals with the synthesis in terms of 
tasks relative to the administrators' decision-making process; 
these are the basic considerations which influence the decision- 
making process within the organization. 

6. The decision-making process is contained in cell six. It contains 
those elements that establish for the decision-maker a set of 
priorities, alternatives, and strategies which influence it. 

7. Cell seven in the system reveals the implications and ramifications 
for determining the internal and external environmental factors, 
and the effectiveness of the subsystems within the environmental 
factors. 

8. Cell eight is where the decisions for administrative management 
function is formulated based upon all preceding data and activi- 
ties, which influence the decision-making process. 

9# Cell nine is where the administrator or the educational leader 
must evaluate decision options in terms of a given set of condi- 
tions within this system based on data compiled for the solution 
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to an identified problem or situation, 

10, Cell ten indicates the administrator must review, analyze, and 
determine if the decision is operational, 

11, Cell eleven reveals the answer is yes; the administrator can 
then implement, program, and administer the decision, 

12, Cell twelve shows that the administrator provides concurrently 
for review, monitoring, evaluation, «inc' direction, 

13, Cell thirteen depicts that the results of any decision must be 
evaluated. Determination must be made if the results are opera- 
tionally acceptable to the administrator and to the organization. 
If the decision is yes, then the feedback loop is provided back 
to cell twelve assessing relative ability to reinforcing the 
operational acceptability of a decision. 

14, Cell fourteen indicates the administrator must determine the 
optimization of the results of the decision. 

15, Cell fifteen is the feedback loop for the administrative deci- 
sion back to the administrative organization and control unit 
in cell three, 

16, Cell sixteen reveals that if the decision is not operational and 
the results not operationally acceptable, then the flow chart 
provides for a feedback loop indicating that it is not acceptable. 
This loop leads to a major cell in the flov chart where critical 
diagnostic procedures are determined and implemented back through 
the system starting with a synthesis in terms of administrative 
tasks. ^ 
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A summary of the basic flow chart for a systems approach relative to 
the occupatlcnel education adTnir.istrative decision-making process reveals 
tVi£t this system brings together all the component parts that must be con- 
sidered as one prepares to make decisions that influence the organization^ 
operation. An analysis of the content of the cells within this system 
reveals that in totality, a system is made up of several parts (cells) 
which do contribute to making the system a complete functioning organism 
within itself e The reader should perceive a system as bringing together 
in one common structure the required feedback loops to identify all of the 
parts or tasks, or functions which contribute to the operation of the 
establishment* The system engineer is an essential person in the develop- 
ment of a systems approach in administration. The administrator of today 
must be part of a delivery system that has built within it a mechanism for 
evaluation, self-renewal, and a process for Identifying the priorities, 
strategies, and alternatives to make a viable system meet the objectives 
and the accountability factors that are required in school administration. 
In the final analysis, a systems approach for the occupational administra- 
tor's decision-making process is truly the road map for improving the 
process and strengthening the position of the institution. 
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Chapter III 



DECISION -MAKING AND PROBLEM-SOLVING IN ADMNISTRATION 
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IN'TRODUCTION 

A major responsibility of the administrator is the solution of prob- 
lems, both human and technical • Closely related to and an integral part 
of problem- solving and tdtister planning is decision making. Those with 
experience in the fields of administration indicate that decisions not 
only help solve problems, but they also may create them* 
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The model and-raaterial in this section is a revision of the model In 
Simulation Training in Planning Vocational Education Programs and Facilities 
by Ivan E. Valentine, Richard F, Meckley and Zane McCoy. Published by The 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1970. 
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The problem-solvirig and decisicn-niaking rr:odel> depicted in Figure III 
(Page 20), is designed to assist the administrator in problem-solving and 
the decision-making process. No claim is made to the originality of the 
process or the elements included. Although rarely are two administrative 
problems alike, they often lend themselves to n common method of solution* 
In the model, the process is concept;:alized as consisting of seven major 
dimensions : 

1. A felt need or problematic situation. 

2. Isolation of the problem. 

3. Assembly of information. 

4. Data analysis. 

5. The decision process. 

6. Implementation of decision. 

7. Evaluation, follow-up, and disposition of decision. 

STEPS IN PROBLEM SOLVING 

PROBLEMATIC SITUATION 

The basis for decision Is a felt need or identification of a prob- 
lematic situation. 

PROBLEM ISOLATION 

Administrators usually define a problem as a question identified for 
Inquiry, consideration, or solution. Often it is known that a problem 
exists, but it defies a quick solution. In the administrative role in 
such cases, it is important that the. problem be reduced to a manageable 
form. The required steps for this procedure are: l) identification, 

19 
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Figure 111 
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2) cisrif ication, and 3) limitations. In other vords, organi-ration of a 
problem makes it clearly understar.dable and provides direction for £ 
solution. 

A problem also iirplies change--change requires decislon-inaking and 
policy-making on the part of the administrator. In other words, a state 
exists which is unsatisfactory and requires inproveraent. In adniini<itration 
there are those who are dissatisfied with the operation of an institution 
and desire to improve it. 

COLLECTING INFORMATION 

Once the problem has been clearly identified, the attack is ready to 
begin* At this point in time it is imperati\^e to acquire and assemble as 
much valid and irelevant information as possible. The model indicates 
collecting information from the various sources. They are: laymen, staff 
members, programs, literature, governmental agencies, and consultants. 
The term laymen is descriptive of all persons who are not members of the 
particular professions, such as members of advisory committees and other 
interested individuals who have an impact on program decisions. Staff 
members include both professional and nonprofessional organizational 
employees. Literature includes research or opinions either directly or 
Indirectly applicable to the problem. Books, surveys, results of research, 
periodicals, and other professional literature are included in this cate- 
gory. Governmental agencies at the local, regional, state, or national 
levels provide information particularly in the area of rules and regulations. 
The term consultant is generally used to describe any professional whether 
in the vocational field or from other disciplines, who Is employed for the 
special knowledges and competencies he brings to the problem. 
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DATA AMALVf^IS • 

Analysis of a problem in adTr.irtl stratlon is an examination of a 
corplex, its elements, and their relationships to one another. The first i 
step in such a process is to organize the data collected into logical and i 
useable form. \ 

The data that have been collected are r^tudled tc identify relation- 
ships, constraints inherent to the probleiri under consideration. Some of 
the factors to be considered are the organization, trends, values, activ- 

itics, spaca functions, regulations, and other identif i^^ble constraints. ; 

i 

Restraints are revealed from a study of the resources available, profes- 
sional standards, legislation, and policies which restrict or direct the 
decision. Several questions suitable for analysing the data are: 

1. What values do the people in the organization hold? 

2. What are the objectives of the institution? 

3. To what degree are these objectives being ir^et? 

A* What are the effects on administrative, supervisory, and 
Instructional staff in existing programs? 

5. What effects do these problems have on students? 

6. What are the potentials In terras of implications as a 

result of an analysis? r 

The final step in analysis of data is identification of alternatives 

available and establishing priorities for reaching established objectives. 

Since it would be a rare situation that resources were unlimited; each 

alternative should be analyzed for its cost effectiveness • 

' 1 
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DECISION 

Once the facts are asscnbied c.nd the data analyzed, the adninistr^^tor 
Is In a position to r^ike a decision. The fraincwor]: within which he operates 
is a rational one involving balancing the needs, resources, and benefits to 
be derived. Since educational administration is a unique process, primary 
emphasis must be placed on implications for educational goals rather than 
cost* 

Included in the process of decision-making are the values held by 
those involved. Thus, it would appear in^ortant that the administrator, 
as a deciston-iuaker , analyze these values as well as the technical aspects 
of the problem. Successful decision-making requires a degree of coropata- 
bility between those who are being served and those who serve. The adequacy 
of a decision depends upon the administrator's knowledge about the problem, 
his consciousness and response to it, and the intellect he applies in 
making a decision. 

Finally, and exceedingly important, are the Implications each alter- 
native holds for the future of the organization. The decision-maker must 
project what will happen as a result of his decision. It is here that the 
ultimate payoff Is realized since the goal of decision-making is success. 
Some appropriate questions the decislon*maker must ask are: 

1. How will this alternative affect other work in progress? 

2. What stresses will it place on the existing organization? 

3. What adjustments must b;^ made within the organization to 
accommodate It? 

« 

A. What arc^some implications for creating nev; problems that 
can be anticipated as a result of traking this decision? 
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im?l£kentii:g of decisio: 

After a decision has been reached on the direction of a decision, the 
planner inust initiate a sequence of actions. The first began with the 
identification of clear-cut goal(s) for understanding. The second is 
translation of the goai(s) into reality. The latter step requires sub- 
dividing the overall task into logical units of work and establishing their 
relationships sequentially over a period of time allocated to implementing 
the decision. 

Programming involves the assignment of personnel and resources for 
task accoinplishment. The administrator then organizes for the task by 
obtaining necessary staff personnel, working quarters, equipment, and sup- 
plies for organizational efficiency* Once the decision is at hand, then 
training or orientation for those affected by the decision should be 
designed and implemented. It is at this stage that the plan becomes 
operational, and the organization begins to function on the basis of this 
decision. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation is a constant process. No plan, regardless of how well 
conceived, is perfect. Adjustments will be required from time to time. 
Such adjustments will be facilitated through a planned program of evalua- 
tion established through open channels of communication. The elements to 
be evaluated Include personnel, time, budget, facilities, materials, and, 
of course, the Individual being directed and the product being developed 
or served, 

4 

Of great Importance to the administrator In any decision-making pro- 
cess, as shown in the model, is the feedback loop that results from the 
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fusion of the decision through the institution back to the decision-n^ker . 
The effectiveness of the problem-solving and decision-making model is 
based on a continuous and effective use of communications, human relations, 
and personal assessment by the administrator* 

Other administrative taskj^ or functions will be diagrammed and flow- 
charted, and a description for each integral part of the model will be 
provided for easy reading and applicability In the every day administration 
and operation of post-secondary, two-year type institutions. 
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Chapter IV 



POWER STRUCTURE AND INFLUENCE 
OM ADMINISTRATION 
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GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
Influence of governmental agencies varies with the level of the 
agency. The federal level influence reflects the policies of the President 
and the congressional delegations. The framework under which federal funds 
are dispersed to educational programs and projects originates in govern- 
mental agencies and departments* The. more prominent departments are the 
U.S. Office of Educationi Department of Labor, Housing, and Urban Develop- 
ment; and the Office of Economic Opportunity. The regional offices are an 
extended ariti of the federal agencies'. National manpower policies and 
social welfare programs are indicative of the federal government's role in 
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shaping state and local policies. Figure IV (Page 23) is the model depict- 
ing the power structure and their: influence on the decision-making process* 

State direction reflects the policies of the governor and reveals the 
position and posture of the state legislature^ The greatest Influence on 
educatiotial institutions will come from the State Department of Education 
having constituted authority for program administration, supervision, and 
coordination. The department responsible for occupational education may be 
entitled Department or Division of Vocational Education, Department of 
Community Colleges and Occupational Education, Department of Continuing 
Education, or various other names so designated by the state. 

The countyj. city, or district governing agencies will have many areas 
of influence that impact on the administrative role. If the institution 
derives revenue from an area tax base, this may be the agency or agencies 
exerting the greatest influence on administrative decisions and processes. 
Building codes, police authority, traff ic . control , property evaluation, 
and assessed evaluation for tax purposes are all influenced by the appro- 
priate agency of the county, city, or district. 

In addition to these specific governmental areas (district-township- 
parish), there may be others that encompass a larger or smaller area than 
specified. Combinations of the above areas and governmental agencies 
listed may be influencing factors in various decisions and identified as 
part of the power structure. County commissioners, city council members, 
mayors, political party chairmen, and most elected officials are generally 
in the local political power structure. 

% 
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Figure IV 

PROBLEM SOLVING AND DECISION MAKING MODEL FOR ADMINISTRATORS OF OCCUPATION^ 

POWER STRUCTURE INFLUENCE ON DECISION MAKING 
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Figure IV 

ING AND DECISION MAKING MODEL FOR ADMINISTRATORS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
POWER STRUCTURE INFLUENCE ON DECISION MAKING 
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EXTERNAL SUBSYSTEMS 

Political parties, organized labor, professional associations, and 
lobbyists operate from the national to and through local levels. The 
policies and viewpoints of these special groups may not be consistent at 
each level. The corporate management will have policies that influence 
educational decisions, and they may be compatible or in conflict with the 
strategies of the political party in power. 

The well-informed administrator utilizes the services of advisory 
committees, citizens groups, and special interest groups to aid him as he 
functions outside the power structure; however, the aforementioned groups 
can pave the way for communicating vjith an elusive power structure. 

Professional and national associations are of importance to the 
administrator in that they influence national and state policies. The 
influence of these groups should not be ignored as the decision-maker 
carries out his assigned responsibilities. Presently, church leaders and 
women's organizations at all levels are recognized as prime movers for 
special interests in the nation's society. These are only a few of the 
subsystems that operate in the environment that may be hostile or friendly 
toward the educational establishment. 

It should be recognized that members of the policy-making body for 
occupational education are not usually part of the power structure; how- 
ever, in many cases they do have access to important members therein or are 
part of the communication network that places them in contact with key 
leaders at all levels* The present-day administrator must have more than 
a working knowledge of state school laws and an understanding of federal 
and state rules and regulations. 



ECONOMIC SUBSYSTEMS 
The economic condition in a given enterprise is the base for decision- 
making and provides direction for determining the purposes of the organiza- 
tion. Pressure for a better system of determining cost benefits for educa- 
tion has placed the decision-making process in the scientific spectrum, 
relative to the economic implications for school administration. Key 
leaders in banking, insurance companies, members of the legal professions, 
financial institutions, and financial regulatory agencies or boards are 
found most often to be in the upper levels of the power structure. Of 
serious concern to educational administrators is the hostile attitude (tax- 
payers) that seems to prevail in most communities toward meeting fiscal 
responsibilities fot a sound educational program. A key factor in adminis- 
tering a program for occupational education is the inflationary cost of 
operation of the program. Citizen's demands for more and better educational 
opportunities for youth and adults is common. These demands have made an 
impact for increasing the requirements on a limited number of scairce 
resources to meet these needs. There is little doubt that one of the 
greatest responsibilities of the administrator is to secure adequate 
resources to accomplish the assigned mission of the institution. 

The nation »s economic base is in a state of fluidity, due to changes 
in national economic policies for our defense posture and a re-thinking of 
our national priorities. Severe fluctuation in employment and unemployment 
patterns for the nation have created a series of crises-oriented programs 
for solving the employment and educational needs of our nation. The 
national economic strategy influences greatly the administration of occu- 
pational education programs. The expansion of federal and state funding 
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for all education results in expanded responsibilities for planning and 
management functions • One of the most power-oriented groups at the state 
level is the agency, State Advisory Budget Commission, responsible for 
developing and presenting the state budget request to the legislature* 
Special consideration should be given to ex-members of agencies or boards 
responsible for state fiscal affairs. They are important in the economic 
power structure in any state* 

Periods of high employment and economic prosperity present the adminis- 
trator with a completely different approach for occupational education and 
management tasks; conversely, high unemployment and economic scarcity of 
resources presents a new set of challenges forcing the solutions for plan- 
ning am" management for occupational education to become more difficult and 
complex. A paucity of resources for program operation is one of the great- 
est handicaps facing the administrator of occupational education. 

The greater the participation of federal, state, county, and city 
agencies in the educational institution, the greater is the need for the 
administrator to have a working knowledge and understanding of the rules 
and regulatic.is associated with operation of the programs* The social, 
political, and economic power structure in most communities, usually does 
not include key educational leaders in the higher echelon* This status 
places the educational leader in the position of planning and managing the 
institution from a position outside the structure (formal or informal) for 
maintaining the organization in the social system. In education, as in 
other enterprises, the economic power structure is the key relative to 
controlling the ^low of required resources. 
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SOCIAL SUBSYSTEMS 
The internal and external social forces in the environment apply 
pressure that influences the operation of the educational delivery system. 
Civil rights, social movements, and other worthy social and civic groups 
are an essential part of the democratic process. The present-day adminis- 
trator must be well versed In the degree of change processes which a com- 
munity and modern society will tolerate* Special citizens watch-dog groups 
are having a greater influence on social attitudes of students, parents, 
and employers than ever before. Pressure for accountability in terms of 
student and fiscal affairs is In essence the name of the game for 
administrators. 

The formal and informal social forces must be heard, considered, and 
have a right to participate in reaching viable solutions for maintaining 
occupational educational programs in the establishment. Of prime concern 
to the administrative process is the national, state, and local public 
opinion and attitude towards the educational system. These attitudes are 
Intrinsically a base for decision-making which are identified by change 
agents. 

The administrator must develop a keen sense for identifying the role 
and function of the governing bosrd in the power structure. Typically, 
board members are not included in the top power structure; but what is 
important to the institution is the line of communication and entree they 
do provide for the institution. 

In summary, the administrator of occupational education must devise 
a viable strategy for determining priorities and alternatives for meeting 
the needs of the community (student, parents, employers) as he plans for 
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educational change and satisfying the needs of the organization. The 
present-day administrator can ill afford to raake crucial decisions without 
due consideration for the pover structure in the conuminity. Occupational 
education and those responsible for the Tnan^gement tasks should not isolate 
nor insultate their responsibilities from the environment responsible for 
its existencGt 

THE ADMINISTRATOR AND THE GOVERNING BOARD 
In all educational institutions the organizational structure provides 
for a legally constituted governing board. This board is identified as 
the legal agency responsible for conducting the affairs of the institution. 
In the. formal organization these boards may be called board of education, 
board of trustees, board of governors or directors, a board of regents, 
coOTissions, or committees; and these classifications are typical titles 
designated to them by some higher authority. Membership on the afore- 
mentioned boards is usually by election or appointment for specific terms. 
Most terms of office for members are staggered to provide stability due 
to the changing membership. The number of members on governing boards 
varies from state to state and by, institutional classif ic.-^tion. 

The governing board (policy-making board) usually is made up of a 
president or chairman, vice-president or vice-chairman, a secretary, and 
a treasurer. The board structure also includes several committees who 
are appointed from the membership of the board and whose chairmen are 
responsible to the board raftmbers. 

The governing board has the responsibility to select, appoint and/or 
terminate the services of the administrator (educational leader) who 
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conducts the affairs of the institution for the board* The administrator 
must understand the scope of responsibilities and role he assumes in 
administering the educational program. The governing bocjrd has as its 
prime responsibility general policy-making authority and the overall 
responsibility for the institution. The administrator has authority to 
administer the program within the policies of the board and is responsible 
for developing administrative policies required in managing the organiza- 
tion. The administrator must develop an atmosphere of cooperation with 
the board; however, both parties must have confidence and mutual respect 
for the responsibility and function of each other. The governing board 
should not be administrative in function; however, in the public sector, 
this is one of, the main issues with educational leaders that is presently 
a vital concern. 

Ideally, the administrator recommends policy to the board relative to 
staff, facilities and equipment, finance, progi-am, and supportive services. 
The policy-making board reviews these recommendations and takes appropriate 
action. The administrator has the task of implementing board policy. The 
administrator is responsible for communicating with the board through 
status reports which reveals the procedures and standards of operation for 
the institution. The policy--maklng board usually employs a legal counsel 
to advise both the board and the administrator on legal matters relative to 
operating the Institution. The administrator should provide the governing 
board with the expertise relative to interpreting school law and federal- 
state rules and regulations that influence the operation of the institution. 

• The administrator usually prepares the agenda for board meetings, 
works closely with the president preparing for the regularly scheduled 
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meetings and plans for special irieetings as required. The administrator 
must prepare and present to the board all items that require policy 
decisions and actions that are reserved for the board. Administrators 
should be acquainted with the procedures of the policy-making board 
meeting in executive session. These sessions may cause concern for admin- 
istrators. However, it should be noted that on occasions, boards desire 
to meet in executive sessions on certain sensitive problems or issues. 
If the board meets often in these closed sessions, the administrator 
should make an analysis of the situation which might cause or foster 
the actions of the board to call such sessions^ Most executive sessions 
exclude the administrator and are closed to members of the press. 

The administrator's role with the governing board is one of his 
major responsibilities. The relationships and attitude for solving mutual 
problems cooperatively will strengthen the organization, Tlie administrator 
should develop a board policy manual and make '^he required changes when 
policy Is initiated or changed. The educational leader must assume the 
rolfi of a change agent in working with the board; if he is ineffective 
in this role, the organization will also be threatened. 

Working with the governing board requires of the administrator the 
ability to; 

1. persuade, not pressure, and demonstrate leadership qualities 

2. perform in a diplomatic and professional manner 

3. be a good listener and respect the opinion of others 

4. be firm when the situation demands 

5. be consistent In operation* and command respect 

6. be an effective communicator 
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7. 



operate from a base of knowledge 
delegate authority and responsibility 



8. 



9. 



practice human relations at all times 



10. 



accept criticism 



11. 




12. 



make valuable use of his time 



13. 



utiHze effectively the resources available 



The above characteristics are only a few of the special activities 
that are a part of the personal and professional attributes that are 
required of the administrator. In performing the leadership role, the 
ability to Innovate and create organizational changes which improve the 
educational program is also an important function of the position. 

Of all the tasks and responsibillttrs that must be assumed by the 
administrator, working with the governing board Is the most Important 
and has far-reaching and lasting effects. 
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Chapter V 



COMMUNITY RELATIONS TASKS AND INFLIJEI^CE 
ON DECISION-imiNG 
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RATIONALE FOR COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
Community relations or public information programs should be well 
planned and organized. The name or title used in identifying the tasks 
is really not too important; the results in terms of public satisfaction 
should be the real concern. Administrators should view the community 
relations program as a device for informing the publics served relative 
to promoting the institution and the^ programs therein, as indicated in 
model Figure V (Page 39). Iri a sense, community relations is a means 
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figure V 

PROBLEM SOLVING AND DECISION MAKING MODEL FOR ADMINISTRATORS OF OCCUPATIOI 
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Figure V 

DECISION MAKING MODEL FOR ADMINISTRATORS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGHAMS 
MUNITY RELATIONS TASKS AND INFLUENCE ON DECISION MAKING 
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whereby the educational leader uses the x*esources of the coiunrjnity and 
the Institution to manipulate or direct the publics' attitude toward the 
educational establishment. 

Students are the heart of any educational program, and parents are 
vitally interested i' their educational processes* This sets the stage 
for planning a viable community relations program* Parents, teachers, 
and students are becoming more aggressive and hostile toward the educa- 
tional systeiut This indicates to the administrator the need for better 
communication with all groups* A high satisfaction index with the school 
will reduce the level of turbulence in the coiTtminity • 

An administrator does not hava the option of conducting or not 
conducting a community relations program. A conmiUnlty relations program 
will be conducted. The choice is wiii the rrograiii be planned or unplanned* 
A planned program of community relations will not guarantee good will; 
however, it will have a grr^ater possibility of creating it than an unplanne 
program* Effective teaching and sound administration are the basis for a 
good coinmunity relations program* The primary purpose of the community 
relations program is to publicize effective teaching and sound administra- 
tion. From this will come the good will desired for the institution* A 
good community relations program is founded on good planning, organizing, 
and comraimicating* 

DEVELOPING COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROGRAM 
The determination of the goals, objectives, and purposes is the basic 
function of the administrator in planning a community relations program, as 
it is in planning virtually any program. Before proceeding with the 
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planning activity the edmtnistrator may wish to consider contracting the 
conanunity relations program with a professional private agency specializing 
in this activity. Their proficiency has been demonstrated in many public 
affairs ventures; hov;ever, in msny public institutions it may be prohibited 
by law to expend public funds for their services. Therefore, if it is not 
possible to contract for their services, the next step will be to develop 
a7\ institutional iraster plan for operating the community relations program. 
In developing the master plan, it is advantageous to utilize advisory 
committees, key persons in the community, staff, and students, if it is at 
all possible. The master plan must not be a rigid plan; it must be developed 
to capitalize on future events* It is necessary to program into the plan 
a degree of flexibility for the normal change process and the unexpected 
events. The master plan should include planning of methods and means to 
organize the staff to assist the program through assigned areas of respon- 
sibilities. Basic planning should include enumerations of the facilities 
and resources required to operate the program. The final phases in plan- 
ning should include a plan to develop a research program to evaluate the 
effectiveness and cost-benefit analysis of tiie program. With the planning 
completed, the results should be presented to the governing board to con- 
firm their attitude toward the community relations program and develop 
policies for implementing the plan. After approval, the governing board, 
the administrator, and his staff may anticipate the outcome from a 
community relations program. However, he must ascertain outside subgroups 
in the environment that may influence the program. The community relations 
staff must identify the formal and informal organizations within and on the 
periphery that influence the educational program. 
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ANALYZE PUBLICS TO BE SEP.VED 
To effectively ascertain the factors that influence the comniunity 
relations programs, it is necessary to review th£ purpose and role of the 
institution. The purpose and role are the determinants upon which sur- 
rounding factors will either Interact In a positive or negative manner 
with the publics concerned, A basic factor to consider is the environ- 
mental setting in which the institution is located. To determine the 
environmental setting in the community which is served by the institution 
will be the bench mark for an analysis of the culture, composition, and 
power structure. This analysis should be expanded to include a review of 
the trends for localism and the mores, traditions, and values of the 
community* The political, racial, economic, social, and cultural stabil- 
ity should also be included in the analysis of the community. Values in 
a conmiunity range from the demography, which is rather slow in changing, 
to the public opinion, which may charge more rapidly. The public opinion 
must be a perpetual inventory of condltiofis since chaiige^ occur constantly 
rather than periodically. An evaluation of all subsystems, both Internal 
and external, which Influence the community relations program must be made 
prior to reviewing the techniques, direction, or methods and media to he 
utilized to reach the target groups identified In the development of the 
community relations program. Another Important consideration in planning 
and conducting the program Is to perceive the level of tolerance for 
turbulence which the community m^-ay withstand. A community relations pro- 
gram must be kept vithln these levels to yield any degree of success. 
A final influencing factor is the administrator's perception of the 
community relations function in reference to his total responsibilities. 
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When the influencing factors in the envirortnent have been identified, 
an informal survey inust be conducted to identify the change agents in all 
foriTial and informal organizations. Then, a plan of action utilizing 
change agents In the change process must be developed. 

PLANNING THE COI^UNIIY REIjMIONS PROGRAM 
The basis for a good public relations program are effective teaching 
and sound administration. It is evident that the instructors and adminis- 
trative-supervisory staff and students must be the core personnel in the 
cotmnunity relations program. The advisory groups from all sectors of the 
conimunity will greatly assist the core personnel* The general advisory 
coniinlttee will assist the administrators, and the draft or specialty advisor 
committee V7lll assist the department heads and instructors in the various 
departments. It is essential to consider the influence of organized labor 
in developing the public relations program. The business and industrial 
communities are the prime users of ths products from occupational education 
programs. The largest group of personnel in the public relations program 
are the students, alumni, and parents of the students. This audience 
(public) should be the most informed group in the public relations program 
as they are directly associated V7ith the internal conditions of the 
institution. The most valuable asset in a community is its youth. 

The Jnass media sectors of the community, such as newspapers, radio, 
and television, may be a tremendous asset; therefore, their role and con- 
tributions must be determined and cultivated. To assist in soliciting 
participation of the local service and civic groups, the instructors^ 
supervisors, and administrators should be encouraged to become active 
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meTTibers In these groups. Female merrier s of the staff should be encouraged : 

to participate in women's organizations, such ss the business and profes- | 

sioiv?i N%;.rAen«s groups or the American Association of University Women's 

'^^^^^ 'cvi rttior.. These groups should be integrated into the public relations 

f?rof;.<i3:v Tne church leaders may be a powerful force; therefore, a 

Aete::'.. 1. ::5tion of their role must be made. Two groups that should not be 

ov6i':.f;.?k<-d ara the local professional groups and the political leaders or 

decisiLcA inkers in the power structure. It is imperative that their input 

or cintrlLvjtlon to the program be assessed. After identification of the 

groups and Individuals to develop the public relations program has been 

made, it is necessary to determine str^=» tegies, in ici ities, and alteiuatives 

that may be utilized for administering the program. When the priorities 

and alternatives have been determined, the previously-compiled information 

my be utilised in developing the specific program that will be implemented. 

ADVISORY AND CONSULTIVE SERVICES 
The advisability of utilizing the assistance of general and craft or 
specific advisory and consultive groups has been stated. However, their 
potential is sufficient to warrant additional comments on utilization of 
their services. In utilizing these groups, it is essential that they be 
oriented to their role reflecting their advisory and consultative capacity. 
The advisory capacity should not be infringed upon*-time consuming detailed i 
work is not a part of the advisory group^s function. The Traxtmum potential 

of the groups can only be realized if the group is fully and accurately \ 

i 

informed on the actions of the institution. To assure this, regular meet- • 
», 

Ings must be held with prepared agendas; accurate minutes recorded, filed, ; 
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and distributed to each Siember; anc reports prepared and distributed on 
items under discussion* 

A ftindainental premise to be utilized with the advisory groups, as well 
as the entire coiriminity relations program is honesty . Be sure the group 
is honestly informed on activities. It is not advisable to provide only 
the positive aspects to the group. If negative situations are encountered, 
inform the group of the circumstances surrounding the situation and there- 
by elicit their assistance in arriving at a l ^ution. The "hands across 
the table" concept with business and industry must be viable to have 
quality occupational education. 

DEVELOPING TOE C0M>!UNITY RELATIONS PROGRAM 
To effectively conduct an educational program, it is essential to 
determine who is to be served; therefore, in the community relations pro- 
gram it is necessary for the leadership to determine the publics to be 
served. A compilation of pertinent information about the image of the 
institution must be prepared to ascertain what 'information is to be util- 
ized in securing favorable reactions and responses from the publics to 
be served* To assist in dissemination of the information to the publics, 
the various croups, and agencies that are concerned with the institution, 
their attitudes and positions must be ascertained. These target groups 
may react favorably or unfavorably; however^ they must be identified and 
course of action determined. When the target populations have been ascor- 
tained, the means of communicating with them must be determined; therefore, 
a review of the channels of communications media must be made and the most 
productive media identified. The telephone is one of the most effective 
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commtinication taedia for the admin i strati on. With the identification of the 
publics, information, and uiedia, it is possible to prepare a yearly conrau- 
nity relations calendar and develop a vorkable timetable. In preparing the 
calendar and tiinetable, it will be necessary to reviev the events that are 
suitable for proraotion and identify the items which may rdquire continuous 
efforts. The community relations activities may include but arc^ not limited 
to open house, science fairs, exhibits, student plays, musical recitals, 
industrial visits, shox^s, p^iblic h^^-irfn-^s, now^^aper arti-^^eii, concnunity 
speakers , parents* nights, symposiums and other activities that are student, 
teacher, and parent oriented. The administrator working with his staff, 
students, and lay groups should determine the method and identify the 
techniques for selecting the most appropriate activities and events to be 
included on the yearly community relations calendar. These activities and 
events will provide basic information in determining the Intensity of the 
saturation desired. Prior to presenting the prepared inform^ation to the 
target publics, the status of the information resources should be reviewed 
to ascertain if it is appropriate to communicate with the specific publics 
to be served. A determination of the external and internal resources 
required to conduct the community relations program must be determined 
prior to program implementation. The final step in the planning process 
again must be the research-evaluation and follow-up activities to provide 
data for feedback into the program. This feedback will be utilized by the 
administrator in identifying the activities or techniques responsible for 
formulating strategies and assist him in selecting alternatives for changes 
in the program. Thfi research data will assist in assessing the effective- 
ness of the program. 



EVALUATII^G THE CO?-Lm'ITY REiL^TIONS PROGRAM 
Both the formal and ir.fomal evaluation may be utilized in assessing 
the overall effectiveness of the comnrjnity relations program. The evalu- 
ators should review the cause and effects 1^ all ri^^c: rs of the cor: ^ty 
and deteriuine the degree or success of trr^ ndr.;- auive strateg; :^ icr 

coTTirminUy rvSlations^ This evaluation will provide the basic data to be 
utilized In a cost-benefit analysis of the program. This analysis should 
be predominant in the minds of the personnel assessing the effectiveness 
of the program. In assessing the effectiveness, it is necessary to assess 
the cause and effect aspects of the program and identify the change process 
they have created. The cause and effect should be manifested in the 
determination and evaluation of the changes in the institutional environ- 
mental setting. Froifi research and assessment data it should be possible 
to ascertain the most effective media and techniques for reaching the 
target groups. This data should be compiled for feedbacJ' in revision of 
the program and for future planning. One essential analysis must be the 
determination of the most appropriate activities for communicating with 
large groups, as this will be utilized in special programs, such as 
bond Issue referenduras or to counter a negative movement. An overall 
review should entail the effectiveness of establishing priorities, alter- 
natives, and strategies for directing future community relations activities. 
A flml analysis must be rodde to assess the effectiveness of the adminis- 
trative leadership role in the program. Is the time invested commensurate 
with the outcomes? If not, It must be ascertained what modifications must 
be made to create a balanced situation and provide data for redirection. 
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From this total assessment it is possible to review several alternatives 
and chart a course of future action* 

FOLLOW-UP ACTIV7T: FOR THE COM^m^ITY RELATIONS PROGRAM 
The evaluation of the cormiunity relations program will provide the 
administrator with alternatives based on data frcir the operation. This 
data may reveal the necessity to reorganise the program. The administrator 
must determine a course of action to follow, which may be to revise, 
recycle, hold, redirect, or terminate the program. He must assess the 
formal and infortnal systems for constraints and plot alternative courses 
of action. In reviewing the evaluation, consideration riay be given to 
determining the advisability of contracting with a private agency to supply 
the community relations services, if this is permissible • A major part of 
the alternatives must include the assessment of implications for directing 
resources for large and small target groups. "Should stress be placed on 
general activities or on icientlfied, specific activities to be utilized 
In the program? This should be determined. It may be possible to conduct 
the program with less effort by general activities; however, the degree 
of effectiveness must be the determining factor in deciding what activities 
to utilize in conducting the program* 

At this point, the administrator must assess the corarnunity relations 
activities and determine If there are implications for other administrative 
functions. Changing other functions may be a means of providing a built- 
in program that will perpetuate itself without a special emphasis upon each 
activity. A note of caution must be expounded in attempting to oversimplify 
the program since it must be remembered: "A community relations program 
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will be conducted; the type and intensity of the prograin is the prerogative 
of the administrative head," 
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THE CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
In the past occupational education curriculum developments efforts, 
which have been traditionally employed by leaders relative to up-^dating 
curriculum, have had little impact because they have been associated with 
only a small portion of the over-all learning process^ The present 
efforts for directing more of the resources from the federal and state 
agencies coupled with greater coordinated activities should improve the 
quantity and quality of instructional material • 
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Currently, educators are utilizing a new analytical approach for 
manipulating the important learning variabl as and evaluating their role 
in identifying and modifying the learner performance • The present 
systematic manpower projection techniques, computerised network of job 

banks, makes it possible for educators to project and implement the j 

I 
1 

training programs to meet this need. Figure VI (Page 52) is a model for ] 
curriculum and instruction tasks and their influence on the administrative j 
process. . ; 

In the early days, through apprentice programs^ the trainee worked 
continuously with the master craftsman to obtain the skills of the crafts- 
man. Th/s procedure was sufficient for the times. In this day of 

j 

specialization and technology, it is hardly sufficient^ therefore, the j 

necessity of a detailed curriculum is self revident • ! 

i 
I 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION ANALYSIS 
In developing and up-dating curriculum, it is essential that the 
administrator be thoroughly aware of the policies, procedures, and 
Services of the state and local educational departments. The necessity 
of discovering ^'America" several times is a luxury that can no longer be 
afforded. Therefore, knowledge of all information that is available, 
relative to curriculum planning and development, is essential. The use 
of a general advisory committee is intrinsic in providing information 
and technical content on the training that is required. Utilization of 
advisory committees in the analysis stage may avoid needltss effort 
expended on outdated training programs. Through the advisory committees 

K 

it will be possible to ascertain the objectives of the curriculum and 
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instructional program and determine needs of e new program or review and 
revise those that may be Identified in existing progranis. Upon formulation 
of the objectives and determining the needs, it is beneficial to implement • 
activities for research and development to ascertain the scope of the 
educational process necessary from the input to the output of the program^ 
From the activities for research and development, it will be feasible to 
develop the course content through the use of the occupational job analysis 
and relal3d data collected from job classifications or descriptions. The 
development of performance goals and program elements is a natural sequence 
to the development of the course content, • In this phase of analysis, it 
is essential t:> determlao the degree of responsiveness in the curriculum 
to the change process. It is advisable to create a curriculum that is 
sensitive to the changes in the industry for which training is provided. 
Throughout the analysis phase, the administrator must not omit considera- 
tion of exemplary and innovative programs. It is quite possible that the 
advisory committees will not be aware of this type of a program; therefore, 
it is the responsibility of the administrator to determine when they exist 
and if it is possible to consider such a program. The final act relative 
to curriculum and instruction analysis is to receive approval from the 
appropriate state agencies and the local groups. It is essential to 
assess and validate the curriculum content, review priorities > and deter- 
mine alternatives that are relevant to curi:iculura decision-makings 

RESOURCES REQUIRED TO IMPLEMENT CURRICULUM 
In determining the resources required to implement the program (curri^ 
culum), it is necessary to ascertain the level, type, and scope of the 
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program to be implemented. The program may be vocational, technical, 
pre-vocaMonal, or pre- technical and may be conducted as an In-^school 
program, an internship program with the student utilizing industry for a 
training station, or a combination of the two. The results from the 
research efforts should provide information on the source of students and 
the type and level of the prvogram, vhich in turn 'will signify the facili- 
ties that will be necessary to coruiuct the program. Tlie facilities 
required should include data on the classrooms, lihops^ laboratories, and 
specifications relative to size and special utilities for these facilities. 
Research should also include the instructional equipment, materials, 
supplies, and utilities costs necessary to implement and operate the pro- 
gram for the Initial year* The required resources must also include the 
instructional staff, supporting staff, and administrative-supervisory 
staff required. When this information is assembled, it will be possible to 
calculate the total cost per instructional unit and thus determine the 
finances necessary to Implement the program. 

FITNESS OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL MTERIAL 
The curriculum will be enhanced through the utilization of pertinent 
instructional materials. The advisory committee should be able to provide 
assistance in selecting pertinent equipment and materials. In the selec- 
tion process, a list of the textbooks and reference materials should be 
prepared and this list reviewed to create a workable number of books and 
references to aid in final selection. Items to consider in the selection 
procedure must include: 

1. Are the materials appropriate for the level of instruction 
to be provided? 
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2. Has analysis of the rigor, scope, content, and tinie required 
for complet ion of the program been deterniined? 

3. Does the material allow for the individual differences of the 
students? 

4. Is the material oriented toward the level of the student and 
the level of instruction? 

5. Does the material lend itself for use in a programriied- instruc- 
tion situation? 

6. Is the material adaptable to utilization of audio visual aids, 
such as filmstrip presentation, overhead projectors, closed 
circuit TV, and other media? 

The advisory committee will be of valuable assistance in determining if the 

material is prepared in such a way that it will adapt to the local condi- 

^ tions and if the material is valid and up to date* Administrators must 

beaware that all students are not likely to enter local employment; 

therefore, the cluster concept of training must be built into the pro- 

gram through the instructional materials utilized, A final consideration 

the administrator must make is the ease of scheduling the program utilizing 

the instructional materials under consideration. The utilization of 

modular scheduling and the programming for block or unitized sequencing 

are an essential part pf this function. 

\ \ IMPLEMENTING CURRICULUM 

The implementing of a curriculum may be considered as the application j 
of the results from* research and development activities. The source of 
students should be considered in the resources; however, the criteria and 
method of student selection must be considered and be developed as an . \ 

integral part of curriculum planning.. Another basic prerequisite for j 
implementation of curriculum is the availability of a qualified instructional ! 
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staff and the availability of Instructional materials* The occupational 
instructional program must be evaluated to determine if it will interlace 
with other educational programs* Examples may include the integrating of 
modular scheduling into a rigid schedule routine, differential staffing 
into a conventional staffing pattern,- or the utilization of closed^-circuit 
TV into a system critical of this media. Tho curriculum leader must review 
the element of diffusion of the instructional materials into the delivery 
system and determine its adaptability. 

If the employment needs for graduates is n^arginal, if may be deter- 
mined to revise, redirect, or hold the program; whereas, if the need is 
great, it m.ay be determined that the curriculum and instruction should be 
programmed concurrently with plans for a longitudinal assessment. 

STAFFING PATTERNS AND MODE OF OPERATIONS 
A review of the staffing patterns should start with the program of 
instruction. It may be that the certification will alter the source of 
instructors; however, the skills and competencies of the instructor 
should not be compromised. Consideration should be given to teaching 
assistants since they are valuable to either individual or small group 
Instruction as well as large group instruction. If team teaching is to 
be utilized, it may allow for procurement of instructors with a greater 
degree of specialization rather than a broad, general background of know- 
ledge. Planning is essential to implement full-time or part-time operation 
to utilize the specific competencies of the instructional staff. The 
schedule of periods of laboratories pr shops in reference to the number 
of related classes is a determinant in balancing the instructors' teaching 
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load* Supervision of the instructor and the curriculum should be reviev;ed 
to ascertain the number of such personnel available for this activity* 

The type of program operated must also be analyzed as it vill vary with 
the requirements for Instruction and supervision* .If a pre-vocational 
program is operated, it may be necessary to employ an instructor with a 
broad, general knowledge; whereas, if the program is technical in nature, 
more specialized instructors may be necessary. The length of the academic 
year will also be determined from the type of program, as in the case of a 
cooperative program which may operate on a year-round basis; whereas, a 
pre-vocational program may be on an approximate nine-month basis. The 
accreditation standards (regional, state, etc.) should be ascertained 
and reviewed, as they may provide pertinent data in reviewing the direc- 
tion, follow-up, and evaluation procedures. Upon completion of an assess- 
ment of the staffing patterns and mode o£ operation, a review and identi- 
fication of the present and potential users of the graduates should be 
instituted. A plan for placement is an integral task in curriculum 
planning. 

CURRICULUM AND THE STUDENT 
Curriculum planning should identify the source and supply from waich 
to recruit students. The recruitment success will be contingent upon the 
admission requirements or standards for auiaission. After the standards are 
ascertained and the recruitment completed, it is then practical to program 
the students into the curriculum. The programming of students should pro- 
vide for advanced standing. Advanced standing cannot be predicted before 
the levels of performance in the courses have been established. The 
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curriculum should be flexible and consider the amount of credit that may 
be given for work experience, and the amount of credit that will be 
granted for previous educational experience. All of these factors will 
influence advanced standing. These conditions must be considered as an 
Interwoven influence for programming the student. Guidance and counseling 
Is required for student placement and programming* 

Upon completion of a review of the students' role, it is possible to 
evaluate the entire curriculum in terms of the student input, the entire 
educational process, and content. This total evaluation will yield infor» 
ination that may be utilized to provide feedback into the program from 
which adjustments may be inade. 

ASSESSMENT OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Curriculum leaders and curriculum specialists in occupational educa- 
tions regardless of the levels at which they function, must determine a 
viable solution for making the educational delivery system an effective 
one. They must meet concurrently the objectives as stated in local and 
state plans for vocational education. Those individuals charged with cru- 
cial decision-making responsibilities for curriculum planning and develop- 
ment turn to consultative services for the expertise in those fields or 
areas which they do not necessarily have within. the organization. 

Figure VII is a model for the assessment of curriculum development. 
It Is not the intent of the model to probe Into philosophical concepts 
relative to curriculum development and implementation; however, the model 
presented is designed to provide an effective device that will aid the 
leadership in curriculum development to implement a longitudinal assessment 
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strategy for determining the effectiveness of curriculum planning and 
development. The systems approach to curriculum planning is rapidly 
being accepted among educators at all levels. 

The four major tvsks Identified In assessing curriculum development 

are: 

1. Planning 

2. Development 

3. Implementation 

4. Evaluation 

A review of the activities listed under each task reveals most impinging 
Items or activities which have a direct influence on the major functions. 
The curriculum leader must be accountable for improving curriculum and 
the overall instructional process. The division of labor in some insti- 
tutions separates the educational leadership role from the administrator. 
This Is a controversial practice in some institutions. Pressure from 
students and other outside sources are demanding that education become 
more relevant and the Instructional process be directed more toward 
meeting individual needs. Curricula must be responsive to change, and 
positive change comes about through effective planning for longitudinal 
assessment. 
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PLANNING THE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
To plan, develop, and implement a student personnel program that will 
adequately meet the needs of students relative to student services, both 
present and future, requires a critical evaluation of what this program 
currently is and a projection of a program of student services as it 
really should be. In view of the constantly changing demands being made 
upon student personnel services, it becomes quite obvious that many of our 
traditionally-built facilities and ill-conceived programs for student 
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personnel as they relate to the demands of new and emerging services may be 
totally inadequate. Figure VIII (Page 04) is a model for administering 
the student personnel program* 

In view of Innoirations in student personnel services with refeience 
to program and facilities, administrcitors may wish to consider the now 
approaches relative to program flexibility and adaptability. Programs 
that have been poorly designed and hastily put together cannot operate 
within an organizational pattern that is responsive to nplementing a 
dynamic program for student personnel services. The administrator in 
institutions responsible for occupational education must design a structure 
and organization which departs drastically from the traditional pattern. 
However, the chief prerequisite is that the program must be able to adjust 
and be reoriented with the least amount of confusion and disruption. 
Demands for change in the student personnel program do result from student 
hostility in the educational establishment to today and for tomorrow. 
Change for change sake is a poor criteria for redirecting the student 
personnel program within the institution. 

PURPOSE OF STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
A forward-looking administrator of the student personnel services 
would want to include but not be confined to those services including guid- 
ance services, health services, psychological services, audiological ser- 
vices, speech pathology services, student accounting, social life, housing 
and student centers, food services, school publications, and other activ- 
ities which are oriented to the total welfare of the student. The student 
personnel services should be designed to promote the well-being, self-esteem, 
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and contribute to the total developTnent of the individual student, supple- 
menting and supporting the learning process. 

Other student personnel services can include extracurricular activities 
plus services which are designed to enrich the total school educational 
environment and directly support the academic and occupational program by 
providing opportunities for students to participate In creative expressions 
of individual interests and ability. In addition to student activities 
and organizations, emphasis should be given to other services such as 
vocational placement and health facilities which contribute to the over- 
all welfare of the student, 

OBJECTIVES OF THE SrJDEr>IT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
The major objective of the student personnel services program in 
academic and occupational education is to meet the individual needs of the 
student in the institution. On a broad, general basis, these needs may be 
classified as having to do with academic problems, social adjustmiints , 
extracurricular activities, financial concerns, vocational planning, and 
enrichment. The administrator of the student personnel progri.m should 
establish and maintain the environment and provid : a program which will 
contribute significantly to the success of the institution. It is desir- 
'able that all students should feel welcome and comfortable at the insti- 
tution, and the student personnel services program is the vehicle with 
which the institution meets this student »s need. 

INSTITUTIONALLY SPONSORED STUDENT SERVICES 
For the purpose cf this guide^ the following discussion relative to 
the various servicei> to be provided for students in a comprehensive 
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snudent personnel program have been advanced for the reader consideration; | 

however, the reader is cautioned that this listing is not intended to be 

complete, nor will it satisfy all the professionals in the field relative to 

gaining mutual agreement on the definitions of terms used in developing and 

expanding the student personnel services program in occupational education 

programs. 

Staffing for the student personnel programs provide the administrator 
with several options. He may determine that the enrollment justifies the 
emplo>Tnent of a full-time specialist for each of the services required in the 
program. The size of the program may require a part-time specialist; if this 
be the case, he may want to share a specialist with other community agencies. 
Another alternative would be to contract with other institutions or community 
agencies for the services of these specialists. Tne local situation dictates 
the most appropriate method of staffing the student personnel program. 

GUIDANCE SERVICES 

Guidance and counseling services for students includes those activities 
for counseling students and parents, assessing the abiliities of students, 
assisting students in making educational and career plans? and choices. Guid- 
ance is a developmental process whereby students explore and discover their 
educational potential and select wisely those educational experiences which .'^ 
will be itiost productive to them in preparing for the world of work. Guidance 
should assist students in maintaining a balance in personal and social adjust- 
ment In the educational environment. Guidance is an essential function in 
occupational education and Is Important relative to strengthening the position 
of the organization and institution. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 

The psychological and psychiatric services vithin the institution 
provide the administrator with a necessary tool for attending to the mental 
health of students in the institution and to provide a irethod whereby the 
mental health of students can be protected and at the same time provide a 
source for identification and treatment of those students desiring psycho- 
logical and psychiatric services. However, it should be cautioned that 
this is merely an effort to detect uhese probleme; and the institution's 
responsibility is to refer the student to his parents and professionals 
in the field £cr counseling and/or treatment. 

SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 

All Institutions should provide the facilities and develop those 
activities where a specialist can diagnose the student and Identify his 
problems that may develop because of his home environment, school, or 
community. Social workers should be available for students and parentrj 
relative to interpreting problems of the students. Social services should 
assist the student to adjust to his problems that may be related to the 
institution directly or indirectly because of the community setting and 
influence. 

HEALTH SERVICES 

The residential kind of institution and the non-residential institu- 
tion do have a responsibility for having health services (medi 1 and 
dental) for students. Special programs should be available to students 
vhich provide services and those special activities related to the general 
vjell-being of the student. These service5> should include medical, dental. 
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and psychological and psychiatric services* An e«jsential and large part of 
the student personnel program is carried cut In the student health center; 
and these require the service^ of doct:ors, nurses, and para-prof essionals 
to malrtfiin a high quality prcgraru for student health o . .cs. Another 
major function of this particular service is the related activites for 
studOTt speech correction and detecting h^.aring deficiencies and assisting 
those students who have been identified as having problems in these afore- 
mentioned areas. Some institutions contract with outside agencies to 
provide for student he.alth services not available within the institution. 
The kinds of health services provided students and its ability to provide 
the required resources are the responsibility of the governing board. 

STUDET^T ACCOUNTING SFXTION AKD SERVICES 

A inajor responsibility of educational institutions and a major concern 
to administrators is the responsibility for student accounting. In a post- 
high school program, a registrar and his staff account for a great portion 
of the activities that are directly connected with this service^ At the 
high school level J much of this responsibility is centered in the office 
of the principal or in some cases may be centralized in an adiPlnistrative 
office, combining the services of rn-iny schools into one operation. Student 
record keeping is a inajor function in student accountability # Guidance 
and counseling personnel should not be programmed to do student accounting. 

STUDENT HOUSING AND FOOD SERVICES 

A major responsibility of the administrator in post-high school resi- 
dential types of* institutions is to piv xde adequ^l:i> ho. -^^-r: , and food 
services to provide for the general well-being -.i , ■ , student during his 
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educational career. Of equal importance to all institutions is the student 
center. This is the facility which provides for the general well-being 
of the student in reL\tion to his social, religious, and other activities 
which provide him with a well-rounded tnechanisia for becoming socially 
adjusted to the environment of the institution and society* Also included 
in this program can be the activities of theatre, bowling, and other light 
kind5; of pV.ysical participation which can be classified as recreational 
for the student. The book store and student publications are usually 
housed in this facility. Many institutions contract with outside agencies 
for the food services portion of student services program. 

INSTITUTIONAL PUBLICATIONS-SPORTS 

A vital part of any post-high school and high school operation is 
student publ ications • These may be in terms of a formal newsletter or 
newspaper published at regularly scheduled intervals. Also of concern 
to the administrator in educational institutions is the implications of 
intramural activities, organized sports, and other activities that are 
student oriented and designed for student •I'Cirticipation. 

■fi 

It is noc the Intent of the material presented in this section to 
recommend a more suitable organization or identify activi ies for student 
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personnel services; rather, the important point is that the school 
administrator be cognizant of his responsibilities t 3 the individual stu- 
dent through the mechanism provided by student personnel services that 
are an equal partner within the organization. Student personnel services 
are directly concerned with the weU-being of the individual student and \ 
his family; it makes a unique contribution to the preparation of the 
individual for intelligent and productive family and community living. 
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ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAM 
The model Figiize VIII (Page 64) for this section of the guide is to 
improve those facilities and services required In the student personnel 
services program in educational institutions. Since these services are 
performed by mny people with diversified interests and backgrounds, the 
assumption is made that improvement can result from a concentrated effort 
to make the student personnel services program a major responsibility In 
the family of tasks and functions performed by the administrator. The 
formal and informal organizations in the student educational program are 
an integral part of the student's lite and are important facets relative 
to the administr' ive decision-making process. It is within the confines 
of this task that i:he administrator through delegated responsibilities 
develops the rules and regulations cooperatively for students relative to 
their student life and institutional participation while a member of the 
formal organization within that educational establishment. Students do 
want and are demanding a part in the administrative decision-making 
process, and it is in this light that s^:udent organizations in institu- 
tions are playing a more important role as educators design the organi- 
zation for democratic participation* Extensive use should be made of 
advisory committees from the student body relative to student Jiscipline 
and establishment of student courts dealing with those who do have diffi- 
culty in becoming part of the institution and adhering to the rules and 
regulations therein. It is equally important that the administrator pro- 
vides a system for dealing with student confrontations and handling student 
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antagonists from within and without the envi'-'^T-ir -nt , and it is becorains 
increasingly important that negotiations v?ith students become a serious 
consideration as we plan for the future. 
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Chapter VIII 



STAFFING TASKS AND INFLUENCE 
ON DECI3I0N-li^J;ING 
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INTK [EDUCTION 

One of the most important, if not the most important part of any 
schoo^^i is the Staff. As over 80 per cent of the average school operating 
budget is devoted to financing the staff, it is imperative that the admin- 
istrator assure optimum results from the investment. This necessitates 
the ci^"^^tioti and perpetuation of a ^ound personnel (staffing) program, as 
depicted in Figure IX (Page 73). 
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DEVELOPING THE SYSTEM 
The size of the educational institution will dictate the size of the 
perso'-inel section. However, If It Is a sinall institution with the adiriin- 
Istrator personally performing the personnel section functions or a i^rge 
institution with severe . people cor:9osing tht: personnel section, there are 
basic fv-ictlons that must be performed. In developing the section, it is 
imperative that the leadership and ^he resources required to initiate a 
sound personnel section be provided. This leadership task may be delegated 
to a director or an assistant; however, this does not relieve the school 
administrator of the responsibility. This rakes it imperative that the 
school administrator be liivolved in the planning and developmental activi- 
ties and be aware of the needed future activities. When the leadership is 
provided, the necessary financial support must be secured to perpetuate 
the program. The organizational structure will determine the authority 
and responsibility the administrator must provide to the personnel section, 
and the communications network appropriate to maintain the structure. The 
objectives of the per jnnel section and program should be determined early 
in the planning stage. From these objectives the policies for operation 
may be formed* In developing the personnel-staffing section, prc\/isions 
should be made for research activities which are required on a longitudinal 
basis. Throughout the developmental activities, the policies established 
by the governing board must be adhered to. A final consideration in 
development must be the Identification of the implications for professional 
negotiations cr collective negotiations. It may be that this activity will 
not be a responsibility of the section, but it must be ascertained where 
the negotiation function will be assigned, Wien the basic planning is 
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performed, it is necessary to deterrcir^e the purpose and function of person 
ne! Taanagement . 

TASKS kSSlCKED TO -^-HE PERSOOTEL SECTION 

From the develcp^ental activities, the tasks of wh< personnel section 
will emerge. One of the basic tasks must be the developnent of operating 
policies and guidelines. These icay be included in a basic job description 
for the personnel director* Job descriptions for the instructional and 
supportativc personnel are the responsibility of the personnel section. 
From research it will be possible to determine the staffing patterns and 
needs along with the procedures that will be utilized in personnel recruit 
ment, selection, placessient, orientation, retention, transfer, dismissal, 
promotion, staff development, and salary levels* An iurportant task is 
the development and implementation of an unbiased staff evaluation proce- 
dure. This should be a cooperative effort between instructional and 
supervisory personnel. 

Research should provide data on salary schedules, which may be 
utilized cooperatively with other professional staff to develop a salary 
schedrle that will be appropriate for the institution. The personnel 
budget (instructional, non-instructlGnal , and supportatlve) will be an 
annual task which may be developed by the leadership in the section. The 
resources to be budgeted for staffing must include the human resources 
required to maintain the educational ^(^livery system. The task of utiliz- 
ing the resources of professional org. ^zations, such as the AFT or NPA, 
will assist the personnel section in the development of a staff handbook 
which will be consistent .5,tb the basic philosophies of the staff, 
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administration, and governing board. The entire tasks of the section will 
provide information necessary in asseiisnient of special considerations for 
the selection and maintenance of quality personnel • 

POLICIES FOR THE PERSO^WEL SECTION 

The responsibility for personnel policies for the institution is 
vested in the governing board and administered by the school administrator 
the democratic process of administration yields the greatest amount of 
personal satisfaction. It is advantageous to ascertain the desires of the 
staff on matters th^^t directly concern them. Usually, the Instructional 
staff is concerned v?ith the necessary instructional activities, which 
include the assignment policies, class size, assigned teaching load, and 
overtime or overload assignments and compensation. Concern for the non- 
teaching activities, such as extracurricular activities that must be 
supervised, is usually a concern expressed by the instructional staff. 
As teaching certificates must usually be renewed periodically, the staff 
attitude toward summer school attendance, up-grading, technical training 
sessions, and workshops should be ascertained. 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

Items outside of the student-related and instructional activities 
that the staff is usually concerned with include the fringe benefits for 
all employees, such as health and life insurance, sick leave, retirement 
benefits, personnel leave policies, tenure, and dismissal. Each employee 
should be provided a staff handbook prepared and approved by the governing 
board. Administnative policies that may be important to a number of the 
staff include employment and promotion policies and the status desired 
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relative to authority and re^^ponsibility they must assume. The staff 
participation in professional associations that aro related to the 
school activities is important to the staff and iidministration. Associa- 
tions cf a general nature or of public interest may be a concern of a 
selected number of the staff and should be dealt with to create the great- 
est staff satisfaction. Upon compilation of areas of interest Co the 
staff, it is possible for the administrator to recruit personnel to niain- 
tain the system in a manner that will create maximum satisfaction within 
the entire staff. 

PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION 

Classification of the staff is important in creation and perpetuation 
of the status hierarchy within an institution. Evidence that titles of a 
position are a major concern and benefactor to many staff members is pro- 
vided by the often-used statements; "The institution promotes by assign- 
ing a new title or position," or "I didn^t receive a pay increase, just a 
new title*" The importance of staff classification is generally agreed 
upon; therefore^ the personnel section should prepare a classification 
schedule that will include the positions in the instructional, adiainis- 
trative, supervisory, and research and developmental areas. The classi- 
fications in the instructional-related activities should encompass the 
positions of the instructional staff: teacher assistants; laboratory 
assistants; para-professionals; learning resource center personnel; and 
educational support technicians, such as TV and other audio visual 
personnel* ^ 
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The ciasslf ications that are supportive to the instructional program 
and students will include psoitions in the custodial and mintcnance 
services, transportation, food services, data processing, secretarial, and 
clerical services. Classifications in the services directly related to 
the students will include guidance and counseling, medical-dental, social, 
and psychological-psychiatric services. Classification of the personnel 
makes it possible for the administrator to analyze the requireraer^ts 
necessary for personnel improvement and development. Titles are important 
to the power structure within the formal and inforinal organizations within 
the system* 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Orientation of the new staff members is a foregone conclusion; however, 
a continued orientation program must br. carried on as the external and 
internal conditions of an institution are constantly changing. Orientatiea 
may be included in a pre-service or in-service training program. The in- 
service training program should be conducted in accordance with a long- 
range plan for staff improvement. An essential ingredient in staff develop- 
ment is supervision and evaluation. Evaluation must be a perpetual 
activity as it may alter the long-range plan for training and up-grading 
the staff. The in-service activities need not be conducted exclusively 
withiTj the institution as they may include professional meetings, work- 
shops, institutefi, extension courses, summer school, return to industry 
for up-dating, travel, and experiences applicable to professional 
growth. Inclv.ded in the istaff development must be the research activities 
related to staff development and self-renewal along with the retraining of 
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the stsff due to technological advances. The research activities should 
assist in assessnjent of the personnel stability. 

PERSONNEL TURNOVER IN THE ORGANIZATION 

It is inevitable that all institutions must replace personnel due to 
retirement and ^eath. However, there are many other factors which affect 
the turnover in personnel such as transfer, dismissal, advancement to a 
better position in another institution, marriage and/or raising a fandly, 
and entering the business or industrial world. In rr^ny instances, staff 
turnover is due in part to poor huinan velationsr lack of comrrunications, 
dissatisfaction with salary, promotion and/or fringe benefits, personal 
differences with administrators, no indicated future for advancement, and 
instability of the organization and system. Many individuals leave an 
organization because it is not responsive to individual needs and aspira- 
tions* Tiiese are the factors that should be analyzed and attempts made 
to correct difficulties and concurrently reduce staff turnover.- Analysis 
of the administrator's turnover, both on a voluntary and involuntary 
basis, may yield corrective courses of action for the governing board, 
resulting in better decision'-making relative to key personnel. Adminis*- 
trators and instructors leave positions in some situations where there 
Is a dislike for the community or geographic area or the nature of the 
clientele served by the school, such as the students and parents. These 
last turnover factors are valuable influences in the recruitment policies 
of the schools As the administrator evaluates the personnel function, 
he should be able to ascertain conditions that will yield a greater 
stability to the entire organization. These conditions should be of great 
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concern to him as they must be utilized in modification of the pei-sonnel 
program to yield that stability. The personnel or staffing function in 
administration irtvolves the manipulation of people. In performing this 
task effectively, the results are both immediate and lasting. Human 
relations and coinmunl cat ions are essential parts of the supervision and 
management function relative to administering the personnel program in 
the educational establishment* 
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Chapter IX 



FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
AND THE 
ADMINISTRA.T1VE PROCESS 
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RATIONALE FOR FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT PLANNING 
A major function or task for the administrator of occupational educa- 
tion is the development and long-range planning for facilities. Who does 
what, why, and how, and what are the implications for planning occupational 
facilities? Figure X (Page 82) is a model indicating the activities for 
facility planning. Improved curriculum and updated instructional programs 
have been influential factors in cr.eating changes in the planning processes 
for occupational facilities. The nation can no longer afford to keep its 
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SlruCLlon 

6. Approve work progress 
reports and requesr for 
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5. Review all ifcdcra^ and 
stato regulations govern* 
Ing employtr.ent of workers 
on state-fcderal-local 
projects 

6. Hake projjrcsii r«ports to 
superiors 

7. Work with contractor- 
architect In final ap- 
proval of building-" 
ijcvclop check-list of 
re-«ork 

6. Advise buard whiin Che 
corjcrjictor has met the 
tertTiS of the contract 

9. Supervise the placement 
anu installation of 
eqvjlpment 
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occupational education in an island of obsolescence in a sea of technolo- 
gical advances. The problem of instruction in occupational education and 
the future needs are too vast and too complex to be solved by resorting to 
outiuoded and inefficient means of teaching and learning. 

Thoughtful administrators of today recognize that major sustained 
efforts must be made to employ the very same technology that has freed 
education from much of the slavery and the outmoded techniques of learning 
prior to the pre* technological revolution. The changes and advances in 
occupational education can be utilized and expanded as part of the tech- 
nological revolution and will permit occupational education programs to 
move from the traditions to which it has heretofore been confined* Many 
school districts regardless of level--comniunity colleges, area schools, 
or secondary schools—have been in the vanguard of the technological 
revolution in education. They have provided facilities not for the sake 
of innovation itself but to provide for the most effective and efficient 
occupational education program possible within the limits of the avail- 
able romitiunity resources. 

CONSIDERATION FOR FACILITY PLANNING 
The following i$ a summary of the specific tasks and functions per- 
formed by the administrator in developing facilities that are responsive 
to the educational program needs of the community for occupational educa- 
tion. The key to facilities development and long-range nfaister planning 
is involvement of the communitieS| staffs, state departments, regional 
planner, consultants, and students., 
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Facility planners must design educat xon^al specifications and create 
and envision adequate facilities to VuCtcl the needs of public occupational 
education programs, both pret?enc and future- These responsibilities 
demand of the administrator a critical evaluation relative to the 
coircnunities' projected developments for the future. In view of the con- 
stantly changing demands being made upon present facilici=2S, it is quite 
obvious that a serious gap exists between the adequacy of many of the 
traditionally built facilities and the detnands of new and emerging curri- 
cula to meet the technological changes* 

Change is being recognized by occupational educators as an evolution- 
ary phase of the educational environment. In order to meet these educa- 
tional goals and objectives, educators are seeking greater flexibility, 
convertibility, adaptability, anfl higher quality in educational facilities 
Concurrently, administrators are striving to maintain a low facility 
and low maintenance costs* 

The programs, methods, and the equipment of today will become obso- 
lete in the near future. However, those buildings and facilities designed 
to house and tacilitate the present and future programs will remain with 
us for many years to come. 

What is needed now in the conceptualization of new school facilities 
and particularly occupational education facilities is a completely differ- 
ent and bold approach to flexibility and convertibility. Educators must 
develop definitions of functional, specific spaces, which will at least 
provide minimal environments for instructional purpcoes. Facilities of 
today should reflect spaces designed to insure multipurpose uses. Educa- 
tors must be more specific and define the instructional program for which 
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the spaces are to be used and thereby reduce the error in equipping and 
determining specific space requireitient* An er.sentiai part of facility 
planning is to determine the functions and space relationships therein. 

COhfrJUNlTY AND INSTIU^TION-WIBE FACILITY REVIEW AND ANALYSIS 
PROGRAM PLANNING 

The administrator serving as a planner mus.t examine present programs 
and existing facilities in view of the educational mission of the coiTaT.jnity 
Secondly, the planner can recommend necessary changes in existing facili- 
ties or propose those new facilities required to implement now programs 
desired by the community. The program should dictate the facilities. 
The needs of the community determine the program. 

I. Procedures 

A. The administrator and plant planner must consider the following 
factors in surveying the existing educational facilities: 

1. Evaluate the existing facilities as to vhat presently 
exists; develop a facility utilisation index. 

2. Consider what facilities are needed or required to 
house present program. 

3. Decide and plan how to fill the gaps in present facilities; 
determine functions and relationships. 

B. Administrators and advisors need to determine the program 
relative to the community and vhat is desired of the 
Institution: 
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1* The desired educational objectives in terms of things 
to be learned 

2. The type of services to be rendered, both instructional 
and non-i)i3tructional 

3. The policies and t«ichriiques for implcitientation of 
occupational programs 

Determine the organization preferred for the implerrenting of 
the instructional program: 

1. Make use of and programmed instruction. 

2. Will the programs be departmentalized? 

3. What size of group instruction: large group, small 
group, emphasis on individual Instruction. Is 
Instruction student or instructor oriented? 

4. What will the teacher-pupil ratio be? 

5. What is the desired number of student stations? 
Building surveys 

U Determine program needs-^qualltatlvc and quantitative. 

2. Review existing resources--plant and financial. 

3. Plan a course of actlon--imniediate and future--long- 
range master planning. 

A# Plan for balanced facilities-^ <!sseiitial and a critical 

part of facility planning* 
Project enrollment for comniunity and area served 
1# Population trends 
2# Birth ratc--per thousand population 
3. Population changes 
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A. Migration--'in and out 
5. Change in district bouridai'tes 
6t Zoning--positive or negative 
?• Land saturation--total land utilization 
8# History of pupil failures and dropouts 
9. Private school and church-related school enrollment 
10# Mortality--death rates per thousand 
11. New homes, industry, and other economic changes 
12 • 'Non-resident pupils—charge back arrangements for 

sending agency 
Projection techniques (enrollment) 

1. Analysis of census data (prerschool census) 
2# Analogy 

3. Average survival 

4. Saturation studies and analysis 

5- Dual-projections based on the high estimate and the 
low estimate for enrollment 
Evaluate existing facilities 
!• Are existing facilities adequate to meet present 
program objectives? 

2. Is there adequate capacity to accommodate present and 
projected enrollment? 

3. Are the facilities located near the majority of the 
student population? 

4. Have plans of present facilities been analyzed in 
terms of projected facility needs? 
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H» Financial resources of the coimnunlty 

1* What is the tax valuation per pupil 



-average 



family income? 
2. What state and federal support .ible? 
3* What is the community's record for supporting bond 

Issues for education? 
4, What are the present community debts? Does the 

community have a tax r^te limitation? 



Educational specifications are the owner's general statement of the 
educational problem which the architect lb to solve in the design function. 
These specifications are to be used as a guide and not as an Instructional 
manual. The specifications should not place restrictions on the architect. 



A. Educational planning for an institution should consider the 
following: 

1# Decide on the type of educational program desired: full- 
time, part-time, cooperative, pre-vocational or technical, 
day and evening program^ 

2» Determine the type and number of classrooms required 



EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



PURPOSE 



I. 



Procedures 



based on type of instruction* 



3. 



Decide the other types of special room requirements: shops, 
laboratories; describe multipurpose spaces. 
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A* Develop rooni specif icatlons--do not becoma prescriptive. 
5. Write the educational specifications. 

B. Planning for administration and other auxiliary space requirements 

1. Plan for all administrative spaces: offices, board rooms, 

storage, and special conference rooms. 
2* Plan for special service areas: cafeteria, health room, 

restrooms, and auxiliary spaces. 

C. Developing educational specifications: 

1. Educational specifications are the recorded educational 
decisions made by educators. 

2. They serve the architect as a guide in designing the 
facility* 

D* Purposes of the educational specifications are: 
U Analysis of functions and relationships 
2# Details of the educational process--phllosophy for 
instructional programs 

3. Abstract plan for the program — operation and plans for 
implementation 

h. Facilities required to house prograni--f lexlbillty , 

utility, and convertibility f xtors 
5, Enrollment and program 
E. Overall outline of the educational specifications Include: 
!♦ General informatlon--philosophy and objectives for the 

program 

2. Kinds of facilities to be provided to meet educational 
needs of the program 
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3« Lists of the facilities required and equipment therein 

^4 Description of rooms--location, relationships, and functions 

5. Miscellaneous Information—environTnental con:. iderations 
and safety 

ARCHITECTURAL PLANNING AN CO:, ^JTION 

PURPOSES 

The architect is the key i\i developing functional educational facili- 
ties. An architect should be selected on the basis of design ability and 
his understanding of educational specif ications > relative to his knowledge 
for transforming such specifications into functional design* The contract 
with the architect eliminates misunderstandings as to his responsibilities. 
His ability to administer and supervise are important, along with the 
coordination function he must perform in the design and construction of 
the facility* Integrity and technical design ability are important 
considerations in selecting an architect. 

I. Procedures 

A. Qualities of a good architect are: 
It Problem-solver 

2. Good administrator 

3. Artist 

4. Consultant or advisor to his clients 

5^ Ability to plan the team role--understand fully and interpret 

6. Willingness to work as part of a team 

7. Understands all implications of engineering 
8* Technical competencies in profession 
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Function and ^^ork of the architect 
!• Advising the client 

a* Helps in site self:tion and evaluation 
b. Evaluates existing facilitiefi, if asked 
c* Assists the client in preparing the construction budget 
Supervises ^ ; and technical problems 

2» Facility design 

a. Translates educational specifications into useable 
space and proper relationships 

b. . Selects construction methods and building materials 
C4 Develops final drawings and building specifications 

3t Responsibility during the construction phase 

a» Assists the client in awarding the construction 
contracts 

b. Provides Supervision during the construction of the 
facility. Helps with change orders, etc. 

c. Coordinates all activities of subcontractors during 
the construction 

d» Inspects the completed facility with the client; 
gives final approval for the completed building 

e. Orients the staff and students in the use of the 
facility 

f. Provides the client with all the documents of the 
completed facility for the records 

Selectlop of architect 
I, Review qualifications 
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2* 



Interview several architects 



3. 



Contact architect's : jrmer clients 



.4. 



Visit the architect': completed facilities 



5. 



Define responsibilities 



6. 



Develop contract with architect 



OCCUPYING THE FACILIT: 



PLANNING 



Planning should provide for the administrator of the new facility to 
be assigned at least one year in advance of opening to insure sound plan- 
ning for equipping and furnishing the facility, A goodly portion of the 
staff should be experienced to help smooth the implementing of the program 
in the new facility. The key is systematic planning and carrying out those 
plans through effective methods to the completion of the facility. The 
main purpose of planning for moving and evaluating the facility is to 
ascertain the effectiveness of the facility as an educational tool. 

I. Procedures 

Occupying the facility will include the following r.ctivities: 

A. Selecting furniture and furnishings (ordered 12 to 16 months in 



advance) 
K Should fit the program 

2. Should be durable and economicaI--vocational equipment 
comparable to that found in industry, business, etc. 

3. Should be designed for student safety 

4. Should fit into the environment 
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B. Training staff and students 

1. Instructors 

2. Students 

3. Plant engineers and custodians 
4 » Adminis tra tors 

5» Clerical st^ff 

C. Presenting the building to the community 

1. Radio and TV coverage 

2. Press 

3. Dedication ceremonies 
4» Open house 

5. Brochures 
Assembling all building documents for safekeeping 

1. Equipment manuals, parts lists, and guarantees 

2. Bond records — other legal documents 

3. Final working drawings and specifications 
4» Contracts and/or agreements 

E. Evaluating the building 

The owner and architect (with the contractors) should inspect 
the building and correct any not-:;d defects. A check list is 
the best procedure to follow in accomplishing this portion of 
evaluation of the facility, Administratica and staff should 
develop a written report of their evaluation to serve as a 
guide for future planning. 
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Chapter X 



FISCAL AFFAIRS AND M/\NAGEMENT FUHCTIONS 
VaTlllN 'HIE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 




-t^ Resources 



OccupatloTii 
Programs 



Availability 



^/lacountability r*T Evaluation 

~T~ 



Student 



Amount 



Fiscal 



THE BUDGETARY PROCESS 
The educational budget may be defined generally as the educational 
program Interpreted in terms of the dollars required tro secure the neces- 
sary resources, staff, facilities, curriculum,, equipment, supplies, and 
those supplementary services required by an institution to accomplish its 
given mission. There are three distinct, basic considerations in developing 
an instituticnal budget: (1) to provide a de led educational plan, 
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(2) to develop the proposed spending plan, and (3) to determine the 
sources of revenue required^ Most educators and admini ? ' ^ators agree 
' l"* the bvjdget refl^-Cts the objectives of the institution, the philosophy 
of the corrimuntty, and the values which society places on the impinging 
values of education- Figure XI (Page 97) is a model showing the fiscal 
and busirirass maniasemeTit functions of an educational institu',ion# 

INSnHITIONAL BUSINESS MANAGEML^iT rUMCTION 

TherB sre certain characteristics of the budgetary process that should 
be understood by the administrators responsible for occupational education 
programs by those responsible for finance and business management in 
any insttt::2£tion« Administrators are cognizant that appropriations ^re 
approved lisually for one or two fiscal years. Legally, authorization goes 
with an appropriation to the governing board or agency responsible for 
projectinig a spending plan for the funds provided therein. An essential 
part of any baidget is to determine the amount of funds required to meet 
educatlcsaal objectives and to determine administratively how the appropria- 
tion wlLi be spent by line item and purpose within the institution. The 
adminlsD^-^ator has the responsibility to initiate policies for consideration 
by the governing board which influences the administration of the fiscal 
and bus3.iaess management tasks, Including accountability and procurement of 
resources to achieve the educational mission. 

Sp3-rlf ically, the administrator's responsibility for business manage- 
ment within ^an institution may be classified as: 

(1; aw^loping a plan for collecting and expending all institutional 
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Figure XI 

PROBLEM SOLVING AND DECISION MAKING MODEL FOR ADMINISTRATORS OF OC 
FISCAL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT TASK AND INFLUENCE ON Dl 
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(2) Directing the use of the schooPs assets anc serving as the guard- 
ian of school indebtedness 

(3) Directing and coordinating the use of the physical plant, includ- 
ing maintenance of the facilities and equipment 

(4) Organizing a plan for niaximum utilization of nonclassified (sup- 
port) personnel required in the educational institution 

(5) Analyzing the business management function relative to the larger 
task of the institution, which is the improvement of the instruc- 
tional program 

(6) Reviewing the business management function and the fiscal 
responsibility relative to securing the resources and services 
required to carry out the instructional program 

ADMINISTRATION AND THE MANAGEMENT RINCTION 
The management function for fiscal affairs in any educational institu- 
tion requires the ability to integrate the planning function and program- 
ming tasks with a budgeting and accounting system required in the operation 
of educational Institutions. The administrator must formulate fiscal 
programs which include and have identified alternatives, priorities, and 
concurrently developed a system for selecting the best alternatives based 
on priorities established that are realistic in terms of the predetermined 
objectives, A major responsibility of the administrator (cooperating with 
-the staff, teachers, department heads, special assistants, and business 
manager) is translating the educational program requirement into a formal 
budget request. The systems approach for institutional budgeting should 
be utilized, and the requests therein should be understood by all associated 
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with the Institution* An integral part of any educational budget Is a 
statement generalizing the responsibility of the Institution and the 
purpose or mission for these educational services in terms of the organi- 
zation as it presently e^rists, The educational budget should be used as 
a device to evaluate the performance* of the institution against the pro- 
jected or planned performance in terms of effectiveness relative to the 
accountability factor. It is important that the educational budget at 
the end of the fiscal year should provide base data for the governing 
board, educational administrator, and the business manager to make sound 
educational decisions based on fiscal expenditures and requirements. An 
equally Important aspect of school finance and particularly in occupa- 
tional education is to provide pertinent and consistent data (reports) 
relative to fiscal and student accountability to the unit of governmtmt 
(local, state, federal agencies) from which the Institution derives its 
financial support. The foregoing agencies do require fiscal and program 
reports as per the rules and regulations. Evaluation and accountability 
for all funds are responsibilities that can best be met by using PPBS 
or PPBE. 

The educational leader Is responsible for all educational programs, 
be it occupational education, general education, or whatever classifica- 
tion may be desired. There are certain administrative functions that must 
be understood by the individual as he plans and prepares the institutional 
budget* Of prime concern to the administrator are the aspects of program- 
ming, budgeting, accounting, reporting, auditing, and the management 
operations within. the institution. 0^ equal importance in the institutional 
management is the responsibility of i waging the Investments of the 
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Institution. Ihese may occur in terms of facilities, equipment, land, 
endov/raents, and other private and public monies entrust^.d to the 
Institution. 

THE ADMINISTRATOR AND FISCAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
Accounting in the educational institution provides the policy-making 
board and administrator with the tools for decision-making based on cost- 
benefit analysis and the utilization of resources within the institution* 
Accounting is a device for control utilirsed by management in the day by 
day operation of the institution. Accounting may be defined as the 
responsibility for establishing the record system, recording, classifying, 
and summarizing the financial operation of the institution in terras of 
funds, transactions, events, and financial character of the institution. 
The objectives for accounting within an educational institution is to 
maintain a record of the business transactions which will provide a basis 
for decision-making and to provide a system or method for reporting to the 
public the fiscal status of the institution. Accounting provides a base 
for the development of the operating (current expense-capital improvement) 
budget? and of utmost importance, it provides a data base to determine the 
relative efficiency of operation for the institution. 

Of importance in reviewing the financial responsibility of the edu- 
cational administrator is the fact that educational institutions have no. 
profit motive and no product is sold as such. The budgeting systems and 
accounting procedures must be compatible with the legal aspects of the 
budgeting procedures prescribed by state law. State-wide accounting 
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provides for uniform terminology and budgeting procedures. PPBS and PPBE 
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provide the educational estabiishments vith a sound approach to budgeting 
relative tc program planning and budget systems plus program planning and 
budgeting evaluation* These two are the most generally utilized in the 
educational setting. 

The administrator must understand federal, state, and local tax lavs. 
The assessed valuation of a cormminity and the applying of legal millage 
levies approved by the voters for educational purposes must be understood. 
Anticipated income must be computed by the educational administrator as 
he projects the financial requirements for the institution. The monies 
received from state and local sources may be classified as revenue accounts 
and non-revenue accounts. Each of these accounts f; posted in the ledger 
under the proper classification and a running balance figured ^fter each 
posting in the ledger. All other accounts for cfipital improvement and 
debt retirement are part of the overall fiscal responsibility of the 
administering boards. 

DEVELOPING THE INSTITUTION'S EDUCATIONAL BUDGET 
Basically, the budgeting process or procedure consists of the 
following activities: planning, coordinating, reviewing, and interpreting. 
The budget must be presented to the proper authority and be approved by 
the responsible agencies at the local and state levels. The budget is a 
plan for administering the expenditures and is the device for assessing 
the effectiveness of the spending plan. The spending plan basically is 
a detailed analysis for converting available funds into educational 
programs vhlch includes salaries, e.qulpment, supplies, transportation, 
facilities, and other services and material required in the operation of 
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^^e ^h^^i^^tlon, A fund my be described as a sum of money that facili- 
t^t^^ ^r^-v^i^ing th^ material and services required in implementing the 
^^u^^i-^^iA program. The administrator with his staff must prepare a 
5j)e^^i^8 fl^n (budget) which results simultaneously in determining the 
^^v^\e (^^tlcipated Income) plan to meet the educational or budget plan, 
^^os^ t^S|^^t\itions that are public in nature have public hearings to 
^^v^% ^^roposed educational budget and details the requirements in 
^^xi^^ 1?^^ reveni^^ necessary to implement this budget. These are 
^^u^Hy J>i^^lic hearings at which members of the public can review and ask 
q^ie^^A^?"^ che line items within the budget. After the public hearing 
^^t^ ^^Jilredj the responsible agency, whether it is county commis- 
sto<^\^ 0/ ^ity councils or other appropriate state agencies, approves the 
^^d^\i ^i^^ then the local taxing agencies can set the millage (within 
l^g^^ ^ii^^j^t^) required to procure the required revenue that has been 
i^^qt^^^(;e^j (budgeted) by the educational institution* State-operated 

budgets are approved by the governing board.^ then reviewed by 
a si^\e ^^^^cy^ Vho in turn ifiay make appropriate revisions. The 
i^s^^Hu^ti^^^l budgets are then combined into one request by the coordi- 
n^t^\ s^^t^ agency and presented to a budget commission for their consid- 
e>^at^^H^J ^i^^ recoitmiendations to the governor and state legislature. 
^^ui^^ki^\\^^ budgets must be realistic in terms of the financial requests 
^^.l^^W^ the revenue available to meet the needs of the educational 
t'^o^^%rtJ* ''"^^ is Important to adminlstratorr that the budget be developed. 
o^o(^%^ti^^Xy^ This Can be done either by departments or by specific 
e^u^?^^^<>t\^^ ag^^cies. This technique for departmental or program 
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budgeting provides for local control in each unit or department; however, 
in soiue cases, some departments or schools may make out better than 
others. It is the responsibility of the administration to coordinate all 
budget requests and to see that all departments are treated fairly (based 
on identified need) in the development of the budget. There are many 
advantages in developing a combined budget for an institution primarily 
because the budget is the result of cooperative efforts of all programs 
and departments* The educational budget truly should be a system-wide 
budget based on educational and program needs and not a series of small. 
Individual budgets presented to the administration by pressure groups 
within the institution. 

The principles of budgeting should result in the purchasing of 
materials and supplies relative to specified quality and quantity when 
needed to provide for a good instructional program. The budget and the 
accounting systems related to expenditures that result from the budgeting 
process should be reviewed by administrators as a tool for institutional 
management and not a control device. Many business managers and adminis- 
trators In educational institutions become very powerful and in some 
cases misuse the power of the position in the regulatory aspect for 
financial control. This condition can reduce the effectiveness of the 
educational program. The responsibility for the budgeting process should 
truly be a cooperative effort and fiscal leadership should reside in the 
educational administrator's office. The budget should include directly 
or indirectly a mechanism for communication within the system and between 
the subsystems within the environment identified as external and internal 
to the Institution. 
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The budget review by the appropriate authorities niay result in a 
cutting or curtailing of the proposed educational plan* If this is the 
situation, the administrator joust vork cooperatively with the governing 
board and members of the staff in decidirig on priorities and strategies 
for program development and iniproveinent within the resources available. 
The administrator and his staff must determine what program activities 
and/or areas can be cut or delayed until a future date. Identification 
must be made of the implications for not funding a particular request at 
this time* The administrator and his staff should review the major 
programs and the expenditures in relationship to identified objectives. 
The educational plan, with the budget and revenue plan in hand, plus 
the predetermined priorities based on strategies aids the administrator 
to better determine the alternatives based on the economic conditions 
and funds available to the institution. The literature reveals that the 
educational administrator must present to the policy-making board a 
budget that truly reflects the educational program needs of the institu- 
tion* However, many times the governing board or taxing agency relates 
to the administrative unit the number of dollars available and in turn 
demands that the administrator and his staff budget the program needs 
around the funds available* It is quite obvious that the ideal way to 
develop a budget is to project educational program needs; however, 
administrators must be realistic In these Inflationary times. Tax payers' 
revolution in terms of public expenditures dictates that educators must 
consider primarily the number of dollars with which to accomplish the 
mission assigned to the institution* Ideally, program needs determine 
budgets; however, realistically in many educational establishments, 
available funds determine programs. 
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THE ENVIRONm^T A}JD ITS INFXUBsCE ON BUDGETING PROCEDURES 
In the final analysis, it's an avesome responsibility for the school 
administrator to make programs and budgets compatible due to inflationary 
costs and still provide a realistic and dynamic educational program com- 
patible with the revenue available from all sources. However, the deniand 
for fiscal and student accountability places the public institutions in 
our society today in a position necessitating developing better budgeting 
procedures. Educational institutions need to improve the system for 
accounting and reporting that will provide a data base from which to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the institution and simultaneously provide 
policy makers with the data for decision-making. The fiscal management 
in any Institution is based primarily on planning, management, auditing, 
and the operational control required in the conduct of the fiscal affairs 
of the Institution. 

There are many different ways to finance public education. The 
sources of funds for operating general and occupational education varies 
from state to state. The principles and practices for budgeting and for 
the management function within the institution are basically the same, 
regardless of the source of funds. The key to successful fiscal manage- 
ment is based on sound practices for accounting and reporting the expendi- 
tures within the institution. Administrators have to account for funds 
expended due to federal and state participation within the program; however, 
this usually presents little or no problem due to the rules and regulations 
governing the expenditures of these funds. In the final analysis, the 
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success of any institution will depend upon its efficiency in terms of 
operation based on cost-benefit analysis. Efficiency can best be accom- 
plished within the system if adrsinistrators have a plan of operation that 
is derived from effective communicationSj self-assessment, and human 
relations in the conduct of the fiscal affairs for the institution. A 
scarcity of resources, public and political attitudes toward all educa- 
tion, places the educational institution in an environment that is 
demanding more and better education with limited resources* 
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Chapter XI 



THE ADMINISTRATOR'S ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Tk=3 




A. Design Format 8. Printings 



PLANNING INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
One of the major responsibilities and infltiential tasks, Figure XH 
(Page 108), that the administrator must accomplish in any educational set- 
ting is the operation and maintenance of research and development activi- 
ties. For the purpose of this guide, emphasis is directed to research and 
developmental activities as a mechanism to provide management information 
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which results In decision-niaking that a direct result of resecrch activ- 
ities. It is imperative that the institutional philosophy relative to 
research and development ia advanced and the objectives and policies for 
research are clearly identified and understood by all within the institu- 
tion. The administrator should provide dynamic leadership for inplementinp 
research activities within the institutional setting to encourage partici- 
pation by classroom teachers and department heads. The results of insti- 
tutional research should have a direct applicability. It should change 
the educational process in the shop, laboratory, or classroom. 

ORGANIZING INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
The philosophy for researc.i in the institution should identify the 
objectives and purposes of the program. The program should identify those 
areas which require research. The needs should be expressed either as 
basic or applied research. It is further stressed that staffivig and other 
resources required to conduct research be provided by the policy-making 
board and the administration. A significant aspect for planning and 
implementing an institutional research program for improving management 
information should be to determine organizational structure. Should a 
centralized research staff accomplish research, or should the institution 
train researchers within each program and do "on-the-spot" research that 
will involve teachers, students, and supervisors alike in accomplishing 
the objectives of the research program and concurrently improve the 
instructional program. Some institutions may desire to contract for 
research projects with private or public research agencies. Universities 
and state departments provide research services to local educational 
institutions. 
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It is further stressed that research, as referred to in this guide, 
and the niod€:l should be thought of as being a function of program planning 
and developnent# The educational administrator should think of the 
institutional research program as being developed in four major stages: 
(1) the planning stage, (2) the developmental stage, (3) the conducting 
stage, and (4) the itnpleinentation and the diffusion of results stage. 
One of the greatest difficulties in administering a progran of institu- 
tional research is the dissemination of the findings to all concerned In 
the institution and adopting changes in the educational program, which 
result from an interpretation of the findings of research and developmental 
activities^ 

FUNCTIONS OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
A major function of research is to provide data and information 
which the administrator can utilize in making decisions that will improve 
the management functioui Heretofore, much of the research that has been 
accomplished in occupational education has done little to evoke the 
change procesa In the educational setting. Administrators should develop 
a viable operational research program, vhich definitely will contribute to 
improving the decision-making process when one relates resources in terms 
of time, staff, material, and finance and convert these factors into work- 
able decisions to improve the educational programs within the establish- 
ment. The impor'cance of research and developmental activities in the 
institution cannot be overstressed; heretofore, some administrators of 
occupational educational programs felt that research was something that 
didn't apply in occupational education* However, with the advent of the 
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Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 1968 Vocaticiul AsiendiaentSt a 
greater effort was made fron national and regional levels and concurrently, 
the state level for providing realistic research and developnental activi- 
ties for the iiq)rovetnent of the occupational prograni. The state plans for 
occupational education now deniand that state departirents of education and 
state directors of vocational education dovelop a plan for conducting and 
projecting research activities within the state, with special attention 
being paid to local programming. With this emphasis and direction on 
program planning, the importance of research and developmental activities 
becomes more realistic in terms of the decision-making process and long- 
range master planning. The direction for providing management decisions 
resulting from research indicates that more applied research needs to be 
done at the local level, and it may be advisable to project or direct more 
of the basic and developmental research activities to colleges and univer- 
sities or to the research coordinating units in each state. 

IMPLEMENTING INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

The operation of occupational education programs must take into 

account the national and regional priorities* These must be considered 

as states develop their state and local priorities for research and 

developmental activities, even though a Icirge portion of programming for 

research and developmental activities as well as financing comes from 

federal funding. The local administrator should not overlook funds 

available from state, local and private foundations, corporations, and 

other private organizations interested in sponsoring research. It is 
Ik 

most appropriate that the projected long-range master plan and budgeting 
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for the institution provide a specific line item for research. The 
riaster plan should identify iir^portant resources required to maintain the 
program and details for expanding a realistic research program at the 
institutional level. The educational institution of today must look for 
alternate resources for research and developmental activities in terms of 
professional or specialized staff and the financial resources with which 
to meet the fiscal responsibilities of such a dynamic program. The admin- 
istrator must develop a viable strategy and determine priorities plus 
identify alternatives for the institutional research program, 

ADMIKISTERING INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
The administrator for occupational education must identify priorities 
relative to the research and developmental activities. State departments 
and present federal legislation provide financial assistance to local unit 
to do program planning, carry on developmental activities, develop exem- 
plary programs, conduct innovative programs, complete master planning, and 
engage in evaluation and follow-up activities. Institutional research 
effort is part of the total change process and simultaneously develops 
or designs into the research profile a process or procedure for institu- 
tional self-renewal. Equally important is the incentive on the part of 
taanagement to collect data and to provide the policy-making board with 
base data for long-range master planning and decision-making. Institu- 
tional research should enhance the local efforts for institutional evalu- 
ation of facilities, equipment, staff, and the availability of resources 
with which to operate the occupational program. It is further recommended 
that Institutional research place greater emphasis on the follow-up studies 
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of pre-vocational and pre-technical programs, co-op programs, curriculum, 
and student oriented services. Staff preparation and improvement is 
another area where research and developmental activities can provide the 
decision-maker with base data for assessing and strengthening the program. 

It Is important in educational research that a plan be developed for 
dissemination of research and developmental results and a model or pro- 
cedure for the adoption or implementation of activities designed as part 
of the proposed plan In institutional research. Historically, not much 
of the research accomplished in occupational education has been diffused; 
consequently, the results and findings have not been utilized in changing 
the instructional program, nor can they be Identiflrid as part of the 
change process* 

All those concerned who have respon^^ibility for the decision-making 
must do a critical review and analysis of the existing research programs. 
The administrator should develop a system of identifying priorities, 
alternatives, and concurrently provide strategies for bringing about a 
realistic research program within the institution. With this in mind, 
the administrator must identify the constraints that restrict the research 
activities and develop a plan that will provide for the revision and 
redirection of these efforts as determined by analysis. 

RESEARCH INFORMTION AND DISSEMINATION 
Presently, there are many sources of Information relative to research 
activities available to the administrator and educational leaders; one of 
these is the ERIC System (Educational Research Information Center). This 
system provides a valuable service to educational leaders in occupational 
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education and to others relative to research results that have been 
completed and makes the dissemination of the findings available to 
those in critical positions. ERIC publication serves as a guide to states 
and local units for providing research information systems within their 
own Institutions It is not inconceivable that all th^ information con- 
tained in ERIC would be of value to a centrali5:ed research center in a 
large community college or technical institute. Another valuable 
resource unit in the educational spectrum that is located at the state 
department of vocational education or on university campuses is the RCU, 
which is the Research Coordinating Unit of the State and the Department of 
Vocational Education. The Research Coordinating Unit provides local 
institutions with assistance in identifying and developing research activ- 
ities and will conduct research for local units if that expertise is not 
available at the local institution. These two units are only two of the 
many such information centers that are in existence to provide local 
administrators with information and the results of research, which can 
be analyzed in terms of applicability in a local situation. The adminis- 
trator should cooperate with the state planning agency and coordinate local 
planning to be compatible with that of the state and regional efforts. 
Master pi- lining for institutional research will strengthen the decision- 
making process relative to implementing change as a result of research 
and as a source of management information. 

COMMUNICATION AND INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
The administrator in a local education institution should be cognizant 
of the communication network to be maintained with individuals within the 
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<^V^^^izatlon who have responsibility for curriculum, staffing, instruction, 
^W^^c^f follow-up, and evaluation. These individuals, are in a position 

j-he kli^d of research that has direct applicability to a local sltua- 
tXo^% Th^ educational leader has a responsibility to provide the financial 
t^^o\xYQ0S Qjid should utilize the expertise of those individuals on his 
SJ;gjf^ to develop the research capabilities within the institution. It Is 
^^c^^^ni^ed that not all teachers are competent researchers; however, this 
ind^^ates that the educational leader, here again, should establish a pre- 
5^^^^ce in-service research training program that will develop within 
Existing staff those capabilities to plan, implement, and expand the 
f^e^^rch Capabilities of the Institution. 

The Research program as discussed in this guide and in the model lends 
it^^lf to a systems appr'oach for implementing research that will have a 
dit^^t Intpiicatton on siinllar institutions and is not restricted to a 
Jqo^I or regional situation. It is evident that there needs to be coor- 
dXn^^^d rj^search efforts between Institutions offer^.ng occupational educa- 
tto^ regardless of their classification. The administrator of occupational 
^du^^tion should be cognizant of the use of advisory ccmmittees and special 
^o^^M^tants improving the role and status of research and developmental 
^Q^^^tties, It is from this base that management information derived from 
l^^^s^^rch vill have its greatest applicability. The responsibility for pro- 
vtd^^% institutional research has no substitute in terms of assigning the 
^^^sf %5i^ill*^y to other agencies or individuals outside of the organization. 
it recognized that if occupational educators are to get the results 
f^oif^ research and" developmental activities, they must have Institutional 
^^s^^rch Of the kind and level that will have direct applicability in the 
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educational change process. If research can be pointed toward the manage- 
ment function or serve as a management tool in planning and administering 
a program, it is to this end that the efforts of all the resources should 
be directed. This is a most important task in the administrative function 
of occupational education. 
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Chapter XII 



THE ADMINISTRATOR'S ROLF. IN 
PROFESSIONAL NEGOTIATIONS 
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INTRODUCTION 

A major responsibility for the administrators of occupational 
programs is the IropUcations for professional negotiations or as some 
educators prefer the term, "Collective Negotiations," in the public edu- 
cation sector. This new responsibility plus the Issues and problems 
related to negotiations present a great concern for boards of education, 
boards of trustees, and administrators at all levels relative to operat- 
ing in the sphere of professional organized groups in education. Figure 
XIII (Page 118) is. a model depicting the administrator's role in profes- 
sional negotiations. 
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Most administrators prefer the term, collective negotiation, rather 
than professional negotiation; professional negotiation has a different 
connotation to many people within the educational institution and estab- 
lishmentt Educators avoid the term, collective bargaining, because col- 
lective bargaining historically lias been connected with labor and Tnanage- 
nient types of negotiations; and these differ from educational professional 
negotiations. It should be pointed out that professional negotiations have 
as their main thrust to negotiate directly with those responsible for the 
decision-making process and policy-making which have been traditionally 
the responsibility of the governing board • 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Administrators of the educational establishment today, boards of 
education, and boardsof trustees are becoming more aware of the problem. 
Local teacher associations or the federation of teachers have at their 
disposal and command the required professional iioanpower and financial 
support from the locals state, and national organizations. These seek 
the opportunities to assist any local group of teachers to gain their 
rights and privileges heretofore not considered part of the teachers^ 
privileges* The professional teachers groups within the educational 
establishment have a sincere desire to secure the right through negotia- 
tion for great participation by their representatives in a policy-making 
process which has heretofore been reserved for the administrator and for 
the governing boards^ There is, presently , concern and anxiety existing 
among those in positions of authority relative to their willingness to 
share the decision-making process with teachers within the educational 
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establishment. However, the facts of life are that teachers and other 
noncertlfled personnel in the educational establishment of the future will 
have a more Important role due to professional negotiations relative to 
the decision-making process and in particular those decisions which direct 
ly concern the responsibilities and activities of the teachers within the 
organization. 

The administrator of today is cognizant that those within the organi- 
zation must have a greater say about the operation cf the institution. 
There are three iiiajor areas of concern which the administrator must con- 
sider as he reviews professional negotiations: 

1. Involvement of instructional personnel in determining general 
conditions of employment^ fringe benefits, salary > assignment, 
tenure, etc. 

2. The role of teachers in the decision-making process for 
educational programs and policy-making 

3. What will be taught in classrooms 

Administrators in the public sector recognize that policy-making 
decisions are vested in those usually elected to positions of authority 
and that the public or the community retains the right and privilege to 
chat^ge its policy -makers. Of equal importance is a facet in public 
administration, which includes school administration, that top-level 
administrators and educational leaders do not have tenure. The community 
and the citizens therein have the right to remove the policy-makers and 
the top leaders if they are not satisfied with their performance in meet- 
ing the objectives and goals of that particular community. It is a 
sobering fact that teachers are demanding greater participation in the 
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declslon-rnaking role and simultaneously demanding the shields of tenure 
for their positions. This condition within the educational establishment 
causes concern and further complicates the tasks for those in leadership 
and administrative roles. A distinct difference prevails in the educationa 
spectrum as compared to the industrial setting relative to negotiations. 
In industry usually the erfiployees do not wish to manage and do not ask for 
management responsibilities; hovever, In the educational and the public 
spectrum, employees seem to want more of the decision-making responsibility 
The administrator has a responsibility to develop cooperatively and present 
to the policy-making board a well-conceived plan x^hcreby school employees, 
noncertified, and instructional personnel can become part of the decision- 
making team which will result in greater educational achievements for all 
concerned* 

RECOGNIZING TEACHER BARGAINING ASSOCIATIONS 
One of the most perplexing problems that faces administrators and the 
policy-making board is the practice of professional teachers organizations 
to seek certification to act as the exclusive negotiating agent for the 
teachers. The present practice generally is to accept the organization 
as the teachers' representative based primarily on a membership list. A 
more realistic and sound approach in terras of developing a more plausible 
program of negotiations is to have an open and free ele'^tlon within the 
membership of the organization. The election may have to be under the 
scrutiny and direction of a referee; this procedure is a common practi'ce 
where one or more teachers groups aye seeking bargaining rights. This is 
a most important issue as the administrator plans for negotiations. It 
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should be understood that the teachers' organization or group which is 
certified as the exclusive negotiation agent does have negotiating rights 
once an agreement is established. This procedure can only be changed 
through another election within the teachers' organization. The adminis- 
trator's tolerance for turmoil will be tested and his patience tried as 
he prepares to analyze procedures in negotiations. Can the policy-making 
board legally negotiate with one representative teachers unit? Does this 
one representative organization speak for all the teachers? The policy- 
making board and the administrator must recognise early in negotiation 
that the most democratic way to establish the professional group to 
represent the teachers is to have an election. It is essential that repre 
sentation be determined through the ballot box if successful negotiations 
within the organization are to occur. 

It is desirable and generally a basic requirement that the governing 
board and the administrator be well informed through legal counsel as to 
the legality of the election, the negotiations, and the resulting contract 
Many states have legislation currently on the books that prohibits parti- 
cularly, public school employees and other public employees from striking 
against the public. The courts of the nation have been inconsistent in 
ruling on the legfiUty of teacher strikes. 

It is important that the administration and the policy-making board 
Identify with the teachers' group, those individuals who will represent 
the teachers; also, they should identify those individuals from the 
administrative staff who will serve on the negotiation team. Adminlstra- 
tors must be prepared not to serve as members of this team; however, they 
can serve in a consultative role, providing advice and counsel to the 
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board of education oi- the board of trustees' legal counsel, who may be 
Identified as the negotiator for the board. A further consequence is 
the development of the agenda to be considered. It is imperative that 
both sides agree on what items are negotiable and identify those items 
that are not negotiable* It is important to develop procedures to be 
followed in Che case of impasse. Some agreements in the procedures for 
developing the agenda contain a clause for arbitrating the case if impasse 
occurs during the negotiation. Once the agenda has been determined, then 
each side should take the time to analyze the items that make up the 
agenda. A wise strategy for the administrator and his governing board is 
to negotiate those things on the agenda where there will be the least 
amount of controversy or difficulty in reaching an agreement. It is 
further pointed out that the administrator's role is not a passive one^ 
He should be active and work with the governing board during the crucial 
periods of negotiation. It is wise to negotiate from a position of strength 
and above all in good faith* 

II^PLlCATIOi^S FROM NEGOTIATIONS 
Collective bargaining or professional negotiations in an institution 
influences the policies that exist and has implications for the develop- 
ment of future policies* Administrative and policy-making procedureJi may 
have to change as a result of negotiations and the ensuing contract. It 
must be recognized that those who are duly elected officials for the 
governing board legally cannot delegate their legislated authority under 
the state constitution to teachers qx noncertified personnel. It must be 
recognized that there has to be accountability in negotiations on both 
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sides, from inanageiuent and the teachers' groups. Both agencies have to 
respect the rights and privileges of each other and should never lose sight 
of the fact that it is the education of the student that really is the 
major concern of both parties. 

NEGOTIATION PROCEDURES 
Another significant aspect of negotiations is the arbitration of 
impasse during negotiation. The responsibility of both agencies should 
be clearly identified and the action to be taken and solutions sought 
mutually understood. Usually, there are state laws that result in develop- 
ing rules and regulations covertr.g arbitration procedures. As a result of 
negotiations, many of the contracts spell out specific procedures to be 
followed if there has to be an arbitration of Impasse between the two 
groups. Of equal importance is the procedure to employ should the 
arbitration of impasse be required in the handling of grievance proce- 
dures; needless to say, many of the problems arising from the negotiations 
are brought about by differences of opinion or interpretation between 
policy makers and the teachers during the life of the contractc Arbitra- 
tion procedures become an important aspect during and after the formal 
negotiations have been completed and agreement reached. However, it should 
be pointed out that the position of an arbitrator or his rulings are 
only advisory and may not bind either side, the governing board or the 
teachers. Both sides should agree to the findings or the recoiumendations 
due to arbitration. The contract should specifically spell out the res- 
ponsibilities of each side and have, terms for defining and handling 
grievances, work stoppages, and/or professional holidays. The contract 
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iitibUltl |J6 th writing and signed by th? legal ccunsol for both sides in the 
negotiations, which becomes the legal document for administering the pro- 
gram during the liffi of the contract* Copies of the contract should be 
made available to all members of the organization, 

THE ADMlNISrRATOR AND THE CONTRACT 

The administrator should perceive the Implications for administering 
the educational program that results from the contract. It Is wise for 
the administrator and his staff to evaluate the contract and do an analysis 
relative to determining strategies for future negotiations. It is vital 
that the non-lnstructional staff have a part in professional negotiations. 
Their role should be clearly defined and understood by all parties* The 
contract is important and has Implications with far-reaching effects for 
the policy-making body and the administrator as a result of professional 
negotiations. It is imperative that throughout the period of negotiations, 
the settlement, and for the period of the contract a good public communi- 
cations program be maintained to provide Information to the general public 
about what Is transpiring and what the negotiations mean in terms of the 
educational program and financial commitments. 

It Is essential that a review and evaluation of the contracts be made 
In detail to determine what will be the results and Implications in terms 
of the administrative process for conducting the educational affairs of 
the institution. Of further importance to the local administrator are 
those state laws relating to public employees and the no-strike clause. 
A majority of administrators cannot. use the law as a shield for avoiding 
teacher organizations and negotiations. The movement for professional 
negotiation Is nation-wide and will expand in the future. 
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In the final analysis, professional negotiations or collective nego- 
ti'itions, if we wish to call them that, result in changes in the policy- 
niaking structure- It influences the operating procedures and defin ly 
has an impact on the institutional organization and requires a more demo- 
cratic approach to the decision-making process. 

PLANNING FOR NEGOTIATIONS 
The policy-making board and administrators should carefully develop 
their criteria, identify negotiable Items, and develop an agenda for con- 
sideration. It is not a wise tactic to grant concessions at the heat of 
the negotiations; usually, it is better to have a cooling-off period and 
to provide time and a setting in which the decision niaking can be made In. 
an atmosphere which is calm and collected. It must be recognized that 
local teacher associations have consultants and legal counsels from 
national associations; and these may be their representatives, or they 
may serve as consultants during i he period of negotiations. This network 
of communication and support between the local teacher associations with 
regional and national associations consolidates the efforts and resources 
of local teachers as they negotiate. It should be recognized that teacher 
associations are now in a position to negotiate from positions of 
strength due to state and national affiliation. 

The administrator and the local board will be wise if they adopt 
a policy of negotiating in good faith and proceed on the philosophy to 
give a little on those items that are less controversial but hold out for 
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those Items which truly are the responsibility of th? governing board and 
should not be delegated to the other party involved in the negotiations. 

The local board must be cognisant of the fact that with the national 
impetus for teachers » organizations, the employees in the local organiza- 
tion may call for national Sc?nction. It is not unusual for a national 
association to sanction the total education system in a state or individual 
coiimiunity or district. Tho legal niachinery and the decisions handed down 
by the courts do not seem to be consistent relative to specific court 
cases and rulings as they relate to public employees' work stoppages. A 
sound approach for the administrator vould call for preparation to endure 
periods of high turbulence from teachers and noncertified personnel* The 
leader should provide the coitmiunity and everyone concerned itii the organi- 
zation the means for living together compatibly in performing the function 
assigned the institution by society and the environment in which it must 
operate. 

In Conclusion, it must be realized that the position taken by teachers 
in the educational establishment does bring about a change in adminis- 
trative and organizational structures relative to the policy-making process. 
Teachers hold as their ultimate weapon the threat of strike and seemingly 
are not afraid to use it. A great deal of benefit and corrective action 
should result from collective negotiations if both the governing or 
policy-making board and the teachers' associations will come together 
at the bargaining table and deliberate those problems that will 
ultimately improve the establishment. Both parties must be cognizant of 
the rights of each other and that as a result of negotiation there are 
certain responsibilities that must be carried out by all concerned. In 
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the final analysis, all of those connected with the educational process 
of students and adults must recognize that the concern is the product and 
not exactly who has the responsibility and the decision-making pnwer to 
determine how and who should accomplish the task. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Leadership development is an integral part of all administrators' 
activities* In all iiiStitutions it is imperative to have personnel trained 
and prepared for leadership positions at all levels. Figure XIV (Page DO) 
is a model for leadership developtnent. Leadership development should be 
designed to Improve leadership at all levels in the Instructional and 
administrative staff* 
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Figure XI V 
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LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
The success or failure of the leadership developi:)ent program will be 
greatly influenced by the planning that is conducted prior to implemen- 
tation of the program. An early part of the planning must include deter- 
mination of the goals, objectives, and purposes. Once these three are 
determined, a survey of existing conditions will assist in establishing 
the pertinent present needs. A vital part of planning is to determine 
priorities, plan strategies, and identify alternatives* The aforementioned 
are to become important activities relative to making viable decisions that 
influence planning for leadership development. Next, a master plan for 
long-range programming should be developed to satisfy organizational needs 
and provide a base upon which detailed planning may be accomplished. Once 
the long-range plan is completed, It Is necessary to establish a structure 
to initiate and maintain the program. This structure must include the 
necessary staff and finance to assure a continuation of the program. 
Closely associated with the leadership development program is the identifi- 
cation of specific activities required in the conduct of the program. 
To avoid the possibility that the leadership development program be placed 
in a lower priority status that may hamper a successful program, it is 
essential that a policy be developed that is consistent with other adminis- 
trative responsibilities* A final step in the planning process must 
Include the details for program evaluation and follow-up activities. Long- 
range planning for the leadership program is essential to assist the 
administrator in making decisions for directing and conducting the program. 
The transitional^ activity between the planning and implementation stage 
for the program is a review of the proposal by the governing board. With 
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approval and support by the governing board, rhe adcoinistrator must deter- 
mine the specific tasks required to iinplen.ent the leadership developn^ent 

ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAM 
Ch:>s administrator has the responsibility for planning, developing, 
l^f^p':A^Ti5^r^^:lT1g, and evaluating the leadership development program. A task 
of priTGC^ importance \;il I be the determination of what results are e?cpected 
from tl^, program. At this time it is essential to identify the primary 
and alternate courses of action and effect concepts in leadership develop- 
ment by applying the results from operational reficarch for drr ] si oti-making* 
There are several other activities within the institution that will have 
input into this activity; therefore, at this time it is pertinent to 
review these "subsystem.s" and their input. The Internal and external 
environment of the institution will have an effect upon the success of 
the program; therefore, the administrator and the coordinator of the pro- 
gram must be cognizant of the environment in which the program is to 
operate* A review of the staff will identify potential participants for 
the program. It Is essential to ascertain what part the leadership 
development program will play in the change process within the institution. 
The program should be a dynamic change agent. Analysis of the organiza- 
tion and staff should be made to determine the level of tolerance in 
conducting the program. If the program is poorly conceived, It may 
encounter resistance from all levels. In administering the system, one 
of the most valuable tools to the administrator is cost-benefit analysis. 
This tool should not be overlooked or allowed to be utilized in a degree 
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less than optiraum. From the cost-benefit analysis vill come valuable 
data to assess the role that leadership development has in the entire 
syst€tn. 

PROJECTED OUTCO>a:S FROM TllE PROGRAM 
A basic and primary purpose of a leadership development program 
should be the improvement of educational leadership in tha system or 
institution. If this is not the primary function, the program should 
be replanned, redirected, or terminated. In operation, the program will 
provide many beneficial side-effects* One of the:;e will he the fostering 
and Identification of change agents within the systtm- It should also 
improve stability in the administrative and instructional staffs. With 
a number of the staff participating in leadership developmental activi- 
ties, a greater awareness is created for the declslon-iaaking process* 
Therefore, a higher level of decision-making should be possible; and the 
staff should be cooperative and willing to participate in policy making 
within the institution. As a result of leadership developmental activi- 
ties, it will be possible to identify qualified members of the organiza- 
tion, who may be provided the opportunity to assume greater leadership 
activity In any successful organization, the administrator is identi- 
fied as the individual who provides the program and opportunities for 
each member on the staff to develop to his greatest potential. The pro- 
gram should improve the internal environment and expand the communications 
network within the Institution. The quality of the educational program 
should improve, and the leadership dexf'^'.lopment program should reduce 
the turnover of key personnel. This reduction of turnover should provide 
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continuity and expansion of research and developnental activities. After 
the outcomes of the leadership development program have been identified, 
it is advisable to reviev the role of key personnel in the system and 
identify change agents. 

IDENTIFICATION OF PERSONS 10 BE S£RVED 
In the early stages of administering the program;, potential partici- 
pants should be Identified. Criteria for parrlrip^t^t . . .tion It a 
Vital p^iL o£ tne planning process. Participants must be selected and 
oriented to the purpose of the program and implications for their goal 
achievement. Participants may come from the governing board, adminis- 
trators, supervisors, department heads, and teachers. The group should 
not be confined to these areas as it is imperative that key individuals 
in the support personnel^-jjtudents, members of the advisory councils, and 
community leaders vith a vested interest in the lnstitution--should be 
granted an opportunity to participate^. A source of '^new blood'* in any 
institution is provided by interns in the staff; if it is at all possible, 
they should he included in the leadership developmental activities. As 
vas previously mentioned, research and development should bri an integral 
part of this program; therefore, these personnel should be included in 
all leadership programs. With the participants identified, the adminis- 
trator should determine the priorities and alternatives for future leader- 
ship growth and developmental activities. 

ACTIVITIES THAT SUPPLEMENT THE PPvOGRAM 
While the ln*-house leadership program is being conducted, supple- 
mentary activities should be identified for a two-fold reason* First, 
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thej- must be used to ei^hance the activities of the personnel participating 
in the in-house prograta. Secondly, they ririst be used to involve personnel 
not participating in the in-house progran; that may be identified as poten- 
tial candidates for future programs* T ]ent". lics:: .ior f poteit\tL^ . leader- 
ship must be a continuing process* ,.s . : . ^^i^^fr may be aided vy personnel 
participating in other institutionally sponsored programs; professional 
institutes; pre- and in-servxce programs; business, industry and/or 
government sponsored leadership programs; or internship programs. Activi- 
ties that may compliment an in-house leadership program that should not 
be overlooked include advanced degree vork and leadership activities in 
the vorld of work and military services. It may be possible to contract 
with private agencies to meet the requirements desired in the institution. 
Upon completion of the activities concerning the leadership development 
program, it is essential that the administrator evaluate and determine 
options for the leadership development program. 

ADMINISTRATOR'S OPTIONS FOR LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
The leadership development program, as all programs of an institu- 
tion, have options which the administrator must decide upon* It is imper- 
ative that he determine the priorities for the institution and make a 
decision based on a formal evaluation of the leadership program. He must 
also decide if the program is to be recycled as It was conducted, to hold 
the program until some future date, to continue the program immediately, 
to revise the program, or to terminate the program. This decision should 
not be made before he has evaluated the results from a cost^beneflt 
analysis and revlev^ed the results from research efforts. It is at this 
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time that he should elso determine the optimuD valug^cf the results of the 
program, both in the leadership development aspect and for the overall 
good the program b«;£ ielded to the InstltJtlon and organization's achieve 
ment. The Internal satisfaction of the prcgran: must be assessed vith a 
cognizance of the satisfaction received frora the external environment. 

The administrator must assess the leadership deve] opirent prograr. in 
relationship to other administrative tasks. I3 the tvne invested in the 
program yielding commensurate results? If not. a reassessment of the pro- 
gram must be irade and ii'iformation fed back to the original planning or 
termination of the program. It must he noted that leadership development 
is a continuing process if it L';, structured or unstructured. Therefore, a 
decision to terminate a structured program must be made with full reali- 
zation that an unstructured program \^ill continue. Will it provide the 
results an administrator desires? The likelihood that \x will is slim. 
Therefore, it is usually imperative that a structured program be devised 
that will operate within the time frame alloted by the administrator. 
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RATIONALE FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION ACCREDITATION 
Administrators of occupational education programs should be cognizant 
of accreditation procedures and agencies. The organlsetion must be res- 
ponsive to the implications resulting frcm institutional accreditation. 
Figure XV (Page 139) is a model for institutional accreditation. Accredit- 
ation may be granted from many different levels* It must be initiated 
from the local Institution. Accreditation can be granted from accrediting 
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Figure XV 
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agencies structured and operating at the state, regional, and national 
levels and from special professional associations- It is important that 
the administrator and the governing board be veil advised and versed 
relative to the objectives and purposes of accreditation. The occupational 
education program and its accreditation procedures, regardless of level, 
should be designed to strengthen the local programs through a process of 
self-evaluation of study and assessment prior to seeking state, regional, 
or national accreditation. The tnain purpose of occupational accreditation 

trv Ivi^prove programs through self-assessment and accreditation, Accre- 
ditation may be looked upon as a measure to assess the quality of institu- 
tional performance. The self-stv.dy should involve s^^:aff, students, advisory 
committees, Jay groups, administration, and consultants. 

ACCREDITING AGENCIES FOR OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS ' 
A leader in the field of accredLting occupational <iducation programs 
is the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools • The Southern 
Association through its membership recognized that the criteria for 
accrediting occupational education programs vere not in existence and that 
It was most difficult to accredit programs in occupational education based 
on criteria established for the comprehensive secondary school and the 
four-year college or the junior college. The Southern Association, 
through the Committee on Occupational Education, has developed standards 
for accrediting occupational programs and has been quite successful in 
expanding its services to local institutions served in the region. 

The AVA (American Vocational Association) has long been interested 
and Is currently developing guidelines and criteria for national 
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accreditation of vocational education programs. Many staces also have I 

I 

developed criteria or guidelines for accrediting or approving the occupa- 1 
tional program within the state. Some states require an institution 
offering occupational education to receive state accreditation prior to 
the institution completing a self-study and ^: 'K^aesting regional and/or 
national accreditation. The administrator of an occupational education 
program is concerned vith the program approv^al or accreditation that is 
offered by certain professional groups. There are several agencies which 
are responsible for accrediting programs in occupational education* The 
National Commission on Accrediting has a listing of agencies and associa- 
tions in a publication titled, "Maintenance of Academic Standards Through 
Accreditation in the United States of America." The address of the 
National Commission on Accrediting is found in the Selected Readings for 
this chapter. An administrator of occupational education programs should 
be familiar with all agencies concerned with accreditation and licensure 
procedures. The approval by professional organizations at regional, 

state, or national levels provides an input to an institution to assist I 
the student in becoming licensed after they have completed the training. 
Licensing in most states for occupational education programs in many 

fields seems to be gaining momentum. Institutions and students of the * 

s 

^ . ■ i 

future will definitely be confronted with more licensing and certification ! 

prior to their entering into the field or the world of work. Based on ' 

these analyses, there is definitely a need for the administrator within i 

the delivery system to have a basic understanding of accreditation j 

practiced by the various accrediting agencies concerned. Occupational 1 
education, much like professional education, cannot operate in isolation 
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relative to accreditation of the programs and licensing or certification 
of the graduate. 

Occupational educators should be part of a team that develops the 
standards or guidelines established for the evaluation and accreditation 
occupational programs. It is impossible to evaluate or do a self-assess- 
ment of an educational endeavor unless there are some criteria or standards 
vjith which to measure. Great progress has been iDade in recent years in 
providing thcd basic criteria and/or guidelines, vhich will provide those 
presently enrolled in the education institution the kind of education 
which will provide the Individual v/ith those skills and knowledges that 
will result in the student having a cluster of abilities. The transfer 
of skills is important to the worker in the mobile work force of the future. 
Some administrators and institutions ir^y lean or depend too much upon 
accrediting agencies as a device to insure a quantity and qualitative 
program. The accreditation. procedures and the results thereof should be 
utilized to strengthen the instructional program and to provide a data 
base for the administration and the governing board to use as a management 
tool for the change process. However, the prestige resulting from accre- 
ditation is a valuable asset for both the institution and the students. 

ACCREDITATION PROCEDURES 
The accreditation guidelines and regulations for initial accreditation 
differ by states, by regional accreditation agencies such as the North 
Central Association or the Southern Association of Schools and Colleges, 
and/or the American Vocational Education. Usually the requesting institu- 
tion seeking accreditation should make a written request to the agency 
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and solicit a visitation by uenibers of the agency staff in preparation 
for a :;elf-5tudy based on the criteria and guidelines provided. The self- 
study for accreditation usually takes approximtely one year to complete. 
The self-study invoj.vec the board of trustees, advisory committee, 
interested citizens or lay groups, state office personnel, parents, instruc- 
tional staff, and representatives from the business and industrial commu- 
nity. In actual practice, the institutional self-study is the means by 
which members of the organization examine the institution's effectiveness 
In carrying out its mission and should include the development of criteria 
for improvement. The standards and criteria should reflect the educational 
role of the institution and procedures utilized by the organization in 
carrying out its rolo. It is important also that student groups be included 
and serve as resource persons for doing the study. It is vital in any 
accreditation procedure that the self-study be completed by the institution 
and the written report be the results of the committees that have served 
in the self-study. The full report of the self-study must be available to 
the accreditation agencies prior to the visitation for accreditation. A 
visit (on-site) by the accreditating agency is required by state, regional, 
and national accreditation agencies. A team of qualified persons from the 
visiting team should understand the written request and review the findings 
from the institutional self-study prior to the official visit. During the 
visitation to the institution, the administrative staff, students, advisory 
committees, and other interested lay groups should be available to meet 
and cooperate with the group in its two- or three-day study of the institu- 
tion* Approval, either probationary, conditional, or full approval, is 
usually granted to the institution in writing within 30 to 60 days after 
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the visitation* This same procedure is utilised for reporting a failure 
to accredit the institution.. The ciccreditation agency will write a report 
which will provide the institution with a synopsis of the strengths and 
weaknesses observed in the institution during the accreditation visit. 
The administrators, governing board, staff, and students should make 
maxiirium use of the accreditation agency »s report and use it as a bench 
mark to review and redirect programs based on deficiencies reported. The 
institution should develop a long-range plan for program improvement and 
concurrently lay the groundwork for institutional self-srudies, which 
will preclude the next accreditation visit three to five or seven years 
in advance. 

Another agency that has an impact on program accreditation is the 
Engineers' Council for Professional Development (ECPD). This professional 
organization is much like other accrediting agencies in operating proced- 
ures. ECPD accredits individual curriculuras in an institution; it is 
possible for an institution to have one or all of its technical curricula 
ECPD approved. This accreditation agency is primarily concerned with 
accrediting technical (engineering-related) curricula- The institution 
must provide the council with a request for curriculum accreditation, and 
submit supportive data on each curriculum, such as courses, student select- 
ion, institution qualifications, facilities ard equipment, finance, pro- 
fessional library, and placement of students. The council reviews the 
institutional request and, if approved, appoints a team of experts from 
the specific field. They visit the institution and make recommendations 
for approval or disapproval based on the results of their on-site study of 
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the curriculum. Institutional sclf-study should be a continuous process, 
not conducted just for accreditation. 

FACTORS VlilCH INFLUENCE ACCREDITATION 
Not all accrediting agGncies use the same evaluative criteria for 
accreditation. However, the following is typical of the items checked by 
visiting teams: 

K The philosophy and purpose of the institution relative to 
occupational education 

2. Administrative and staff organization 

3. Details relative to the present educational program 

4. A summary of financial resources 

5. An analysis of the professional staff (instructional and 
supportive) 

6. A review of the instructional facilities used in the instruc- 
tional process 

7fc The availability of equipment and instructional supplies to 
the Institution 

8. The adequacy of the student-personnel services 

9. Public or community relations program 

10. An analysis of a master or long-range, plan for the institution 

11. The library and learning resource centers available to the 
students in the instructional process 

12. Review of the plan for student placement and follow-up activity 
The aforementioned items may npt be standard with individual states, 

regions, national and/or professional accrediting agencies. However, the 
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listing has been established to provide occupational education administrator 
with a cursory review for listing instructional and other support areas 
that are important as they project and plan for an institutional self- 
study prior to seeking accreditation. The administrator of occupational 
education programs should encourage members of his professional staff and 
administrative staff to be members of visiting teams for other like insti- 
tutions. Involvement in accreditation, regardless of whether it is state, 
regional, or national, should be an active process involving educational 
personnel from all levels in the accrediting process. The master plan for 
the institution should include a detailed plan and spell out the priorities^ 
alternanives, and strategies for institutional self-evaluation or assess-- 
ment to be conducted on a continuum, simultaneously working with accredi- 
tation agencies to improve the instructional prc^rarn within the institution, 

"In a final analysis, accreditation is here to stay. It is not a fad 
in the educational spectrum* However, administrators must be cognizant of 
the procedures for accreditation and the impinging values resulting from 
it. 

In the Selected Readings section of this chapter is included impor- 
tant references relative to accreditation and certification of occupa- 
tional programs. The aforementioned material is not meant to be a 
completej detailed procedure, nor should 't be viewed as being sufficient 
for in-depth study to provide the administrator with guidelines for 
accomplishing institutional self-evaluation or establish the guidelines 
for s.aeking accreditation. The above material is taeant to be an orienta- 
tion for the administrator and to indicate the importance and significance 
of accreditation as part of the administrative process in a systems approach 
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for administering occupational programs. Further in-depth study should be 
made into the professional literature and the resource material provided 
by accrediting agencies in gaining a thorough understanding of accredita- 
tion. Based on this understanding, it is apparent that a great deal of 
research into the procedures for accreditation should be made by the 
educational leaders prior to seeking accreditation. 

The guidelines and standards for accreditation should reflect what 
the status of the educational environment in the Institution should be in 
carrying out its assigned mission and determine appropriate quality. 
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Chapter XV 



THE IS TRA TOR'S ROLE AND FUNCTION FOR 

LONG-RANGE MASTER PLANNING 
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RATIONALE 

Educational planning is an intellectual process that requires of 
the educational leader the utilization and coordination of all resources 
available to accomplish the assigned task. Figure XVI (Page 149) is a 
model that reveals the administrator's role in long-range mster planning. 
The objectives of all planning is to provide a mechanism whereby the 
administrator can identify long-range goals and determine a given set o£ 
strategies, alternatives, and priorities required of the instltuticn for 
future operations* A major challenge of long-range planning is the 
integrating of the resources required to accomplish the mission of the 
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institution as a result of long-range planning. Administrators must be 
cognizant of content and relationship of i!)fluencing factors that are a 
vital part of the planning process. One facet involves planning for the 
present; another, planning with intermediate objectives and accomplish- 
ments; and lastly, the long-range master plan which provides the institu- 
tion with criteria to give it a sense of direction for the future. Master 
planning further enables the administrator and his staff to project educa- 
tional goals that are developed in quantifiable terms. The plan should 
be specific relative to determiring priorities, strategies, and alterna- 
tives and should identify constraints that Influence decisions for imple- 
menting the plan. The results of planning must be evaluated continuously 
and the direction changed, depending upon, the results. Flexibility must 
be programmed as part of the strategy for change. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PURPOSE 
Long-range tnaster planrving should be a detailed description relative 
to the purpose of the plan and indicate how it Is integrat:ed into the 
operation of the institution. Specifically, the philosophy, goals, and 
objectives of the institution irhould be identified and changes predicted 
that will likely or could occur due to political, economic, or social 
changes. Of equal importance in the planning process is the Identifica- 
tion of the needs. These needs in master planning may be expressed in 
terms of the resources, which includ<=^ staffing, facilities and equipment, 
students, finance, and those relatea instructional resources which are 
contributed by the community and related agencies. The educational 
administrator must develop a plan for a system to achieve objectives 
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wUhin the resources available. Master planning is not a prescription or a \ 
cura-all for administering an institution. However, it does provide the j 
mechanism for program planning and for reviewing past activities, present j 

accomplishments, and identifying the changes for the future based on past ] 

i 

and present performance. As in any other kind of planning, an analysis of j 
the present program is of vital importance. The occupational education j 

administrator must know what exists today and must measure performance i 

i 

against some criteria in essence this is the level of achievement and sue- ! 
cess based on the present mode of operation. Time and change are important j 
ingredients as administrators do an analysis of the present program and i 
project what the program of the future will be. Master planning should ! 
identify and relate change to the planning process. It is essential that I 
the institution through the administrators and instructional staff establish 
the priorities and Identify alternatives as part of the planning process. 
The planning process should project the influences of policy and work plan- 
ning. Master planning should give a sense of direction for the future and 
identify alternatives that will result from changes that may occur and these 
should be ide/itlfied either as positive or negative influences relating co 
the change process. The master plan for an educational institution must 
present to the administrator and to those associated with the organization 
a set of priorities which will be determined based on the projected future 
resources available to the institution. Technological changes may dictate 
a review of the alternatives and the strategies for master planning. Each 
organization, or a master plan within the system must have designed within 
it a longitudinal assessment model 'and a plan for self-renewal. One of the 
most difficult tasks in master planning is to provide effective criteria for 
evaluating the plan and to build into the system a model for self-renewal. 
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In the present educational sotting v;ith tho, OiT>phasis on stuoent account- 
ability and fiscal efficiency, the mp.stev plan raust includs a subsystem with 
emphasis on coist-benefit analysis and ef f ectivoness « Any system or master 
plan should have designed within it the technique to indicate to the envi- 
ronment to which the Institution operate;* & jusui::iable reporting system of 
accountability. Another aspect of m.aster planning for the educational 
institution and particularly occupational education is the acceptability of 
the priorities and alternatives by the community in vwiich the institution 
must operate. However, of equal importance in the change process is the 
implication that planning has on the present and future staff that must 
carry out the program regardless of the professional personnel therein. The 
establishment of priorities and alternatives is not complete unless there is 
a built-in device to review and evaluate the acceptability of these prior- 
ities, alternatives, and strategies for the institutions that are part of 
the master plan. 

MASTER PLANNING AND EDUCATIONAL J>ROGRAMMJ,NG 

The program plan for the educational institution is of utmost importance 
to the legal governing body or agency* The governing board in most educa- 
tional institutions change composition year by year. However, the function 
of the institution and the direction given by governing boards can and 
should be identified through master planning* The continuity of educa- 
tional programs and the utilization of resources is an important management 
function of school administrators and the governing agencies. 

An essential aspect of master .planning is to integrate into the plan 
the sequence or time schedules for implementing change. PERT (Program 
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Evaluation and Review Techniques) should be used by the master planner as a 
device to look at events, activities, and time on a continuum and to estab- 
lish bench inarks whereby tiiae and activities can be identified and evaluated. 
The master plan iriust include within the system for adninistration a device 
for sequencing and timing the activities which serve as points for eval- 
uation and for redirecting the activities based on review and performance 
analysis of past and present activities. The ma^vter plan which is developed 
for the educational establishment shoi.ld be reviewed not only by those who 
are responsible for completing or projecting the plan but should have ap- 
proval from the governing agency, the administration, the instructional 
staff, students, interested lay groups, and members of the public at large. 
In most states, particularly for occupational education, the appropriate 
state agency must approve the local plan prior to implementation* It is a 
fatal mistake for administrator^^, to develop a long-range master plan which 
cannot be approved or become the plan of action that will be followed by 
the governing board in providing the stewardship for the institution. The 
change process must be an integral part of the master plan; perception of 
change is essential. 

IMPLEMENTING THE M_^STER PLAN 
Ultimately, after the final approval of the master plan by all agencies 
has been accomplished, the administrator is responsible for identifying and 
delegating responsibilities for implementing theplan. Many long-range plans 
have been developed and approved but never really been Implemented or ac- 
complished due to negligence on t^e part of educational leadership in their 
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ability to delegate authority and identify those who '.ave responsibilities 
for implementing the plan. Once the master plan has been implemented and 
individuals are functioning as part of the plan, uhen a continuous evaluation 
at critical bench aarks previously iaentified serve as assessment guidelines. 
Evaluation results are reviewed, reported^ and decisions made relative to 
continuing, redirecting, and/or terminating that segment of the master plan 
and redirecting the efforts of the organization, as i.ei determined alter-- 
native strategies. 

The formal organizational structure for the occupational education 
programs is undergoing dynamic changes and the influences of business nian- 
agement techniques are having an impact on occupational education pr-rgrams. 
The changes in the. organizational structure are many and diversified as the 
occupational 6<^ucation programj? reax t positively to the element of change and 
master planning. Presently, communications and progressive attitludes on the 
part of the administrator and prof esiiional staff have a greater influence 
on determining their destiny within the organization. However, this creates 
an atmosphere where there is a need for greater cooperation and better under- 
standing of the planning process. 

COMMUNICATIONS AND MASTER PLANNING 
Coitmiunicatlon is the universal language of the formal organization. 
The design of the organization and master planning can improve or hamper 
the flow of information within the iiubgroups. The complexity of the organ- 
ijsation and communications systems therein has an important impact and in- 
fluence on master planning. The plans for communicating within the sub- 
system of the organization are complex and the administrator or educational 
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leaders rrtust determine the priorities, alternatives, and strategies that 
are required within the conimunications network that are a part of the iraster 
plan. The key words In the master planning and subsequently communication, 
is the need to knov7. In essence, comnruracation is the organizational net- 
work for inforinatlon flow and it functions therein and determines the breadth 
and depth of master planning for the change process based on effective com- 
munlcatloB. Little or no value can be received from master or long-range 
planning unless there is a tnechanism built within the system for longi- 
tudinal assessment of the comiriuni cat ions network in long-range planning* It 
is Important that in the assessment plan of the system that a feedback locp 
be designed in the system to serve as a check and balance in determining 
the resources required to admlr^ister or implement the plan. The element of 
time and technological change in communications must be assessed as admin- 
istrators review the effectiveness of the plan to determine the directions 
of change, and the strategies for accepting alternatives^ A general facet 
for assessing the long-range plan is to determine thv? ef f ectiv^iness of ths 
predetermined management priorities and alternatives. The administrator, 
his staff, and the governing board are interested in the t:f f ectlveness of 
the management functions due to long-range m&i::er planning. It must be re- 
membered that master planning really is a management tool. It must function 
as such; if not, then planners have failed completely in achieving the ob- 
jectives and purposes for doing master planning. 

Of special importance to the organization and the institution are the 
implications for institution and master planning with reference to the re- 
action of the internal and external' environment. The educational leaders 
must have abili^^y to anticipate and to perceive the direction and intensity 
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changes. More school administrators fail because of their inability to 
anticipate or perceive problems than being ineffective relative to admin- 
istrative skills in the roanagement function. A subsystem within the roaster 
plan must be designed and evaluated to determine what type of pre-service 
and in-service training has been utilized and to identify programs that 
should be implemented to strengthen or to carry out future aspects of the 
master plan. A major subsystem within the master plan is the training re- 
quired for members of the organization. Mem.bers of the organization must 
be committed to the plan if they are to be productive and contribute to 
carrying out the details of the plan. 

LONGITUDINAL ASSESSMENT OF MASTER PLANNING 

An assessment of the long-range plan for occupational education should 
result in an evaluation of the effectiveness of the resources required for 
the present program and to anticipate what these requirements for these 
resources will be as time and change processes have greater influence on 
the subsystem. The educational delivery system should provide alternatives 
and strategies relative to conducting cooperative education programs. Co- 
operative programs have a direct influence on the amount of resources re- 
quire' for updating or providing new facilities and equipment for the in- 
structional program. The educational leader of tomorrow must review efforts 
for redirecting the resources, and analyze the resources of the community 
that are available to occupational education and to design into long-range 
planning a greater cost-benefit effectiveness for the scarcity of resources. 

Master planning and/or long-range planning should reflect the results 
of research and developmental activities. The administrator of occupational 
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education prograir.s should subscribe to strengthening the operational research 
efforts within the institution to provide adequate data for decision-making 
and developing tnaster planning to improve the management function • Insti- 
tutional research and developmental activity should be expanded and better 
techniques utilized for disseminating anc Implementing the results from re- 
search ^.fforts vithin the institution. Research is the base of master plan- 
ning and institutional research will play a stronger rola in contributing to 
improving master planning for the future. 

The organization as it exists today, may not be intact three, five, or 
ten years from now. Organizational structural changes in the educational 
delivery system undoubtedly will undergo severe changes in the future. 
These changes may take place in the methods of teaching, curricula, facil- 
ities and equipment, staffing, and/or the tecl iques of operating the in- 
stitution. It is evident that in a changing society the educational in- 
stitution must change and become more respt»nsive to meeting individual needs 
of all citizens. With this redirection presently being demanded on the part 
of the society, the economic, social, and political structure places greater 
pressure on the educational leadership and the institutional organization 
to update and strengthen the planning process within the establishment. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR MASTER PLANNING 
The planning process should result In providing the various publics 
served by the organization with the information and data with which they can 
make valid decisions relative to financial support* The societ- es of the 
future will demand greater participation in the decision-making process and 
will have a greater voice within the administrative process for the delivery 
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system providing occupational education. The lack of perception of involving 
outside agencies and lay groups alike in master planning will be disasterous 
for the administrator of the future. Within the master plan, administrators 
must ass^ess the plan for self-renewal and determine the of planning 

to be evaluated. These options will include; present plan^. intermediate 
plan iird the long-range plan. No organization can long i^ndure unless it has 
within its structure a system for regeneration or self -ren<iwal . Self -renewal 
can only take place as long as the organization has the pertinent data and 
feedback from past performances to make decisions about self-renewal which 
includes program direction. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 indicate clearly in the rules 
and regulations, that a five-year master plan must be developed by each state 
and explicitly spell out the purposes and intent of the state plan relative 
to expanding vocational programs. As a result of the states assuming the 
refijponsibility under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 the local 
administrative units or school districts are compelled to develop three to 
five-year master plans for vocational education as prescribed under the state 
plan for vocational education* It is becoming increasingly important that 
all educational delivery systems must do master planning hs part of its re- 
quirements for receiving federal and state funds to conduct the affairs of 
the institution. 

Educators must look to the future and the future pan only be projected 
in terms of master planning. Long-=*range planning should produce a stabili^- 
ing effect on an institution. The results should provide -3 valid basis for 
allocating the scarce resources needed » ie present deliver system. Plan- 
ning should be viewed as a group ef fort; hovev^r ^ ; i <'quii ; ^ strong leader- 
ship direction for the organization. The leadership role in master planning 
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is focused on decision-making and problem-solving, and it is future-oriented 
in its role for identifying strategies, technology, and change-forcasting. 

The quality of the input data to the administrative system during the 
planning steps plus the overall competencies and skills of the members of 
the organization will determine the quality of the output. Educational 
problem-solving Is crisis-oriented and by effective managing and manipulating 
the rnviro.anent, administrators can deliberately direct the system to achieve 
the predetermined objectives. 
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The administrative responsibilities for occupational education programs 
as presented in this guide must be clearly identified and understood. The 
challenge from society dictates that education at all levels should be more 
responsive and relevant to individual needs. The systems approach can be a 
viable tool for improving the position and status of administrators in an 
ever -changing environment. 

Pressure on the scarce resources for operating the educational estab- 
lishment presents administrators v?ith the need to Improve the methods of 
operation* Student and fiscal accountability factors place new dimensions 
for designing cos' benefit analysis and developmental master planning as a 
vital part of the systems approach for administration. Occupational ed- 
ucation is In the limelight of activities as a result of national, state, 
and regional social and economic policies. How well the present leadership 
meets this challenge will detr^rmlne the future of occupational education* 

The ultimate success of occupational education administrators relative 
to planning flexible programs will influ^.nce the course of action taken by 
Congress and slate legislatures* Administrators must perceive problems and 
design procedures which will bring about orderly changes and instill in the 
public the confidence of a job well done. Administrators must face all chal- 
lenges wtch a degree of dignity and provide the leadership for program self- 
renewals Public trust places occupational administrators in critical 
positions of authority; they must not circumvent this public trust. 
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APPENDIX A 



DEFINITION OF TLRMS 

Hie following terms and definition? are those which have been used 
throughout the guide. Each term has been selected to provide clarity and 
understanding to the basic concepts being pre£entc=id. The nunber of ternis 
has been limited to avdAd confusion 2nd concurrently to facilitate under- 
standing of the administrative process. 

LEADERSHIP - is the process of serving a change ag^nt through planning 

and concurrently establishing goals, objectives, structures, assignment 
of tasks and distribution of management responi;ibilit ies to satisfy 
ne^ds of the organization* The individual and the process is somewhat 
disruptive of existing structures and involves planning for and the 
securing of the various resources required to provide a dynamic and 
responsive organization to the environment and individuals It serves. 

ADMINISTRATION - is the management of the affairs of the organization in 

accordance with the policies and regulations established by some higher 
authofity and includes programming, planning and distribution re- 
sources required to coordinate the functions required to meet indi- 
vidual and organizational goals and objectives. 

SUPERVISION - consists of those activities and resources identified as being 
involved directly or indirectly with the improvevr^ent of the instruction- 
al program. 

SYSTEMS ANALYST - is an individual responsible for designing and conducting 



an in-depth research prcgram and sysLeroatici^.ll Hiskes -«n aral/t-is of 
the variables and determines the relationships wh h inTluence the 
op ^ion and expected outcomes from the orgaiiisiation, 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM - is designed to collect, couipile, and systert^atically 
program data from several subsystems and is organiised into on^ major 
system to facilitate data processing required i'or accounting, auditing, 
planning, management control, evaluation and operation control for the 
organization. 

CELL - is the smallest unit or element identified the major system or 

subsystem which directly influences the design and operational structure 
of the total educational system. 

EDUCATIONAL MODEL - is a pictc"'-! or symbolic representation for the flow 
of activiLies and events required to accoinpl< \ predetermined goals or 
cljectives and designed to indicate chronolc^, \lly their impact on the 
educational establishment. 

SU3SYSTEMS - ii the smallest component -^nit or activity which contributes to 
and directly influ^aces the development of a total system derived from 
analysis to determine input and implications of the component (^subsystem) 
to the total system. 

FEEDBACK LOOP - is a portion of a system or model which is designed to provide 
th^ i>F>er with an element to validate procedures or processes^ and is 
used primarily as a diagnostic tool for remedying the conditions which 
restrict or limit, the effectiveness of the system. 
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COKSULTAVir CO^^-flTTLr: - is defined as a group of Individuals o-Jtside the ed- 
ucational profession selected frcm the c^>mnai:ity, state or region to 
advise educators relative to planning, i^jpl^iuenting and evaluating the 
educational program. 

STATE ADVISORY C 7NCIL is defined as a bo^^d ov council organi2ed ^o advise 
the state board on the aevelopineut and ^dTnini^tra tion of vocational pro- 
grams as per the state plan, concurrently .Vgluating services and pro- 
grams for vocational education* Prepa^.^ an annual report to the state 
board relative to the present status of vocational education and makes 
recommendation changes^ 

OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION - is a generic term wiiich includes pre-vocational or 
pre- technical education, vocational, t^^hnical programs and practical 
arts education vhich prepares youth axi^ adults f^r the world of work, 

COMMUNICATIONS NEIVORK • is a deliberately piannc .._Lwork designed to 

facilitate the flow of information and ^ata vertically and horizontally 
to and through all components associated Vith the organization, 

MANAGEMENT * is the niethou by which goals, objectives, purposes, and programs 
are planned and implerneated with due consideration for cost and benefits 
accrued by the participants in the orgi?*ii2:ation and the influence on the 
externa I environment . 

PLANNING • is the systematic procedure for Establishing goaLs., objectives, 

purposes, and identifying specific alternatives, strategies and priorities 
to achieve organizational objectives, 
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PROGR/MCm^G - is the process or technique fcr identifying, assenifaling, and 
allccatirig the necessary resources rccuircd to att^iin institutional 
objectives, 

BUDGETING - is the :rocess of systejr;atically rolating the educational pro- 
gram in terms of. the resources required to irnplen-ent and conduct the 
prcgram according to a specifi- plan. 
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